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HON. THOMAS LOGAN TULLOCK. 


BY GEORGE N. ROBERTS. 


HOMAS LOGAN TULLOCK, son of Captain William and Mary (Neal) 
Tullock, was born in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, February 11, 1820. 
His father was a native of Stromness, Scotland, and “ sailed from the Arcadian 
shorés in 1792, for Philadelphia, thence to Portsmouth, from which port 
he afterwards hailed. He was a thorough seaman, a skillful navigator, 
and a successful shipmaster.”* His mother, Mary Neal, wasa native of Ports- 
mouth ; of the families of Neal and Lear, who were among the early settlers 
on the Piscataqua river in the vicinity of Sagamore Creek.t 
The subject of this sketch was educated at the public schools of Portsmouth, 
and left the High School on State street, of which the late Col. Chandler E. 
Potter was principal, to enter the counting house of Major Samuel 
Larkin, a noted auctioneer and commission merchant of that town, April 21, 
1834. While attending school, his spare time for a year or more previous to 
1834, was employed as clerk in the grocery store of the late William Bodge, on 
Ceres street, near Spring Hill Market. Thomas remained with Major 
Larkin until May 24, 1841, upwards of seven years, developing during this 
term of service rare talents as an accountant and remarkable capacity 
for mercantile pursuits. His integrity and reliability, combined with quickness 
of perception, exactness and promptitude in all business matters, attracted 
attention and gave him a valuable reputation in the days of his early manhood. 
His employer was an eminent merchant of the old school, well and favora- 
bly known as a very correct and thorough business man, always genial and 
affable, but dignified in his manner. During the war of 1812, he became 
very popular as an auctioneer, and usually sold the cargoes of the numerous 
prizes brought by the American privateers into Portsmouth and other ports 
between Portland and Boston. His happy humor, quick repartee and decisive 
business tact, rendered him almost incomparable in his profession. He con- 
tinued to do an extensive business until the advent of railroads into Ports- 
mouth, about 1840, when the trade of that town greatly changed. Previous 
to that time large consignments of merchandise of various kinds from Boston 
and elsewhere, were sent to Portsmouth by the many coasting vessels regularly 
entering that port. 





*See sketch in GRANITE MONTHLY, May, 1880, pages 311-313 and September, 1881, pages 490-499. 
t*‘ GRANITE MONTHLY,” April 1881, pages 266-271. 
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During his seven years’ service with Major Larkin, Mr. Tullock acquired a 
general knowledge of business, in the different trades, as he had occasion to 
take account of stocks and keep records of the sales of goods in most of the 
stores in that city, in addition to his experience acquired at the regular auction 
and commission store on State, near Pleasant street, and the Parade. He 
left Major Larkin’s employ, at the solicitation of Col. Samuel Gookin, who 
appointed him his confidential clerk when he became Postmaster of Portsmouth, 
on the accession of General Harrison to the Presidency. It was then an im- 
portant office, and one of the five distributing post-offices in New England. 

When a change occurred in the transportation of the mails from coaches to 
cars, the Portsmouth post-office became merely a local one, and the force of 
employes was consequently reduced. Mr. Tullock was selected to remain, and 
continued to serve a few months longer until July 19, 1842, when he resigned 
and went to New York city, where he was employed as a publishing agent ina 
newspaper establishment. In 1845, he was the principal bookkeeper in a whole- 
sale importing hardware house in that city, but relinquished that position to 
enter again the employment of Col. Gookin, who, having purchased the 
large property, bordering on the river near Daniel Street, which had been 

,used by the Portsmouth Foundry and Machine Shops, established the 
Portsmouth Machine Shops and Car Factory, and constructed the cards, 
looms, and some of the other machinery used in the large Portsmouth Steam 
Factory, which was built at that time. Col. Gookin did a successful business 
and continued to employ a large number of men, first as sole proprietor,.and 
afterwards, under the firm name of Gookin and Stearns, until a revulsion 
caused a suspension of the establishment. Mr. Tullock had charge of the 
accounts and general management of the business, except its mechanical su- 
pervision, from November, 1845, until October, 1848, when he was appointed 
one of the assignees of Gookin and Stearns, and by the creditors, trastee of 
the property. 

From May 1, 1847, to April 1, 1848, in addition to other duties, Mr. Tullock, 
upon the urgent request of the postmaster, who was of opposite politics, 
had the oversight of the post-office, the principal clerk having retired, leaving 
no person fully qualified to assort and dispatch the mails and render the 
accounts. Mr. Tullock was also connected in business with the late William 
P. Gookin, as a dealer in wood and coal, lime, cement, plaster and sand, at 
Machine-shop wharves near Daniel Street, and at Sheafe’s wharf, Water street, 
under the firm name of Gookin and Tullock, until April, 1850, when 
he sold his interest to his partner, who afterwards conducted the business, 
mainly on Long wharf, which he had _ purchased. 

From May, 1849, to May, 1853, he was Postmaster of Portsmouth having 
the entire confidence of the community, and being warmly commended for his 
intelligent and efficient discharge of the duties of the office. The newspapers 
of Portsmouth without exception made favorable mention of his administra- 
tion of its affairs :— 


The “* Gazette’? (Democrat) said: ‘* A change of postmasters will soon vccur in 
this city. We cannot suffer the occasion to pass without the observation that the 
present incumbent has discharged the arduous duties of his office to the universal 
satisfaction of the people of Portsmouth. Mr. Tullock is a most accommodating 
and uniformly polite gentleman, and the best wishes of this community, irrespect- 
ive of party, will follow him in his retirement from the public service.” The 
*¢ Chronicle” (Independent) : ‘* Portsmouth never had a better postmaster than the 
present incumbent, always prompt, attentive and courteous.” The ** Messenger” 
(Free-Soil Democrat) : -* He has gained the universal confidence of our citizens. 
Ever at his post, patient, affable, and exceedingly obliging, Mr. Tullock has given 
perfect satisfaction by the prompt and faithful discharge of the arduous business 
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of the office. His removal is a matter of almost universal regret. It is gratifying 
to hear all our citizens speak in the highest terms of his capacity and fidelity, an 
of his correct moral and gentlemanly deportment. It is also conceded that we 
never had a better postmaster.” ‘The ** Journal” (Whig): ‘** If worth, devotion 
to business and attention to the wants of our citizens; in fact, if * honesty, capa- 
bility and being a friend to his country, had been all the requirements for the 
office, the present worthy Postmaster would not have been displaced by the new 
administration.” 


From May, 1853, to June, 1858, Mr. Tullock was Treasurer of the Ports- 
mouth and Concord Railroad and one of the Trustees for the Bondholders, 
and, from 1858 to 1860, Treasurer of the Concord and Portsmouth Railroad 
after it was reorganized and leased to the Concord Railroad. He was also in- 
terested in business in 1857 and 1858, with the late Joseph D. Pillow and Joseph 
Spinney, under the firm name of Joseph Spinney and Co., dealers in wood. 

In 1858, Mr. Tullock was elected by the New Hampshire Legislature, 
Secretary of State, and held that office three years, from June, 1858, to June, 
1861, under the administration of Governors Haile and Goodwin. During 
his term of office he commenced the Portrait Gallery of the governors and 
other citizens, distinguished for their civic and military services, which has 
since been steadily and largely increased until it has become one of the most 
valuable and highly prized institutions of the State.* 

Mr. ‘Tullock was energetic in aiding Gov. Goodwin, the first war governor of 
New Hampshire, in raising and equipping the 1st and 2nd Regiments of New 
Hampshire Volunteers. From May, 1861,to August, 1865, Mr. Tullock was Navy 
Agent at Portsmouth, N. H., an office of great responsibility, involving large 
disbursements. As a consequence of the war of the rebellion, the construction, 
equipment and ordnance departments were during this period worked to their 
utmost capacity, causing the employment of from‘two to three thousand men, and 
the use of immense quarstities of materials, a great portion of which had to be 
purchased in open market.* The admirable management of the office gave 
satisfaction to the Gover>ment and to the loyal public. Many vessels of war 
were built, and as many more repaired and equipped during Mr. Tullock’s 
term of office. ‘The Kearsarge, Franklin, Ossipee, Sacramento, Sebago, 
Mahaska, Sonoma, Conemaugh, Pawtucket, Nipsic, Shawmut, Sassacus, 
Agamenticus and others, having an honorable record, were among the number 
launched. 

On Mr. Tullock’s retirement from the Navy Agency, the newspapers were 
very complimentary in their respective notices. One editorial reads :— 

‘+ It is only justice to say in regard to Mr. Tullock, that inall his public offices, as 
Postmaster at Portsmouth, Secretary of State in New Hampshire, and United 
States Navy Agent, he has proved himself an officer and business man of unuSual 
energy, promptitude and efficiency, as well as a thorough gentleman in all his 
dealings.” 

Another observes :— 


‘Mr. Tullock has proved a very acceptable Navy Agent. His accounts have 
been models in point of accuracy, and although the pressure of the duties of the 
office have at times been enormous, they have been discharged alike to the satis- 
faction of the government and the business community.” 


Hon. John P. Hale, in a speech in the United States Senate, May 23, 1864, 
in relation to Naval Supplies, after reading an extract from some evidence 


*See Mr. Tullock’s letters addressed to Gov. Prescott, December 28, 1872, and March 29, 1873, on the 
“* Governors Portrait Gallery” and published in the New Hampshire papers. The State is particularly 
indebted to Gov. Prescott fur his untiring and persistent efforts in securing portraits for the Gallery 
while Secretary of State and Governor, and for his active interest therein to the present time. 
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taken before a naval committee and expressed by the acting Chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance, said :— 


‘That is a wholesale denunciation by an officer of the Navy against a class of 
offieers. Mr. President, I believe there are but five of these officers now in com- 
mission, at least on the Atlantic coast. They are the Navy agents at Kittery, at 
Boston, at New York, at Philadelphia, and at Washington. It is my fortune to be 
acquainted with three of them—with two of them I am not acquainted. - 

I will begin with the Navy agent at Kittery, Thomas L. Tullock; and I say what 
every citizen of New Hampshire, what every citizen of Maine that knows anything 
of Mr. Tullock will bear me out in saying, a more upright, conscientious, honest, 
faithful, vigilant officer never held a commission under this Government from the 
days of Washington to the present time. A Christian, who illustrates the sincerity 
of his faith by the purity of his life; a man of the most exemplary integrity; a 
man against whose reputation the breath of scandal never breathed, and a calumny 
was never uttered. Mr. Tullock I have known for many years. You know him, 
Mr. President (Mr. Clark, President pro tempore,in the chair). I think other 

entlemen on this floor know him. I take pleasure and pride in saying to the 

nate that he is my friend, my personal friend, and I am proud of the honor of 
being allowed to call him so; and I tell you, sir, that he stands as much higher in 
public estimation than those who detract and decry him, as it is possible in the 
present constitution of things for one man to stand above another. 

I have read—I think it is in “sop’s Fables—that a viper once. impelled, either 
by the cravings of hunger or the demands of his nature. thought he could make a 
meal of a file. He gnawed at it some time. What the effect upon his teeth was, is 
not recorded; but I believe from that time to this the attemptof vipers to feed 
themselves with files has been gwen over. Just exactly as useless will it be for 
any man anywhere to undertake to build up a reputation for himself, or for any 
Department of this Government, by attacking such men as Mr. Tullock.” 


‘Phe distinguished officer in the Navy to whom Senator Hale referred, wrote 
to Mr. Tullock immediately after the delivery of the Senator’s speech, assur- 
ing him that the opinion he expressed before a committee concerning Navy 
Agents and Naval supplies, and which inspired, in part, the speech vindicating 
them, had not the remotest reference to him, and was not in the least applica- 
ble to the Navy Agent at the Portsmouth Naval Station. 

In 1865, Mr. Tullock was elected Secretary of the Union Republican Con- 
gressional Committee at Washington, a committee which was formed to secure 
a more efficient organization of the Republican party, especially at the South, 
and to disseminate among the people a thorough knowledge of the great 
principles which formed the basis of its action. It was composed of one 
member appointed from each State, having a Union Representative in either 
House of Congress. He was also Secretary of the Executive Committee. 
Mr. Tullock reluctantly accepted the position, and conducted the important 
political campaigns of that critical period, involving the great work of recon- 
struction, and the cdnvention and ratification campaigns in the seceding States, 
and also the presidential canvass which resulted in the election of Grant and 
Colfax in November, 1868. He continued in charge until March, 1869, when 
he resigned, and the office was temporarily closed. 

One who was connected with the Congressional Committee during this event- 
ful period, and who had an excellent opportunity of judging of the value of Mr. 
Tullock’s services to the country during his management of its affairs, bears testi- 
mony to the discretion, ability and fidelity with which he discharged its grave 
duties, and to the very great benefit that resulted to the nation from the wise and 
patriotic exercise of the high trust imposed upon him. 

For the indefatigable and systematic labors of Mr. Tullock, he received many 
encomiums ; but we have space only to quote from a few of the public notices. 
One of the New Hampshire papers paid a well-merited compliment to him for 
his able and,efficient services, which was extensively copied and endorsed in 
the most flattering manner. 
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An extract reads :— 


**The Republicans in Congress are learning what their brethren of like faith in 
New Hampshire ascertained several years ago,—that when labor requiring patience, 
care and exactness, is needed, no person surpasses Hon. Thomas L. Tullock of 
Portsmouth. He is an efficient worker, and the Republican party and cause of 
progress and liberty in New Hampshire owe much to his services.” 


“The Daily Standard” at Raleigh, N. C., Aug., 1868, in a column or more 
devoted to Mr. Tullock, said :-— 


* Among the great number of names prominent in the history of reconstruction, 
there is not a single one to whom more is due for services actually rendered the 
country than to the secretary of the Republican Congressional Committee.” 


Another :— 


‘*'The entire work of the committee was done under the able and almost sleep- 
less supervision of Hon. Thomas L. Tullock, the efficient secretarf of the com- 
mittee, to whose earnestness in the cause coupled with practical political sagacity 
and labor was largely due the triumphant issue of the campaign.” 


The “ Washington Daily Chronicle,” in an article on the campaign of 1868, 
and referring to Mr. Tullock, said :— 


‘* His labors for the success of the Republican cause during the last campaign 
were not surpassed by those of any one man in the country. Occupying the 
responsible position of secretary of the Union Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee, he was the working man of that body. Watching the progress of the 
cause in every doubtful section of the country, he was compelled to wade through 
a mass of correspondence that would have appalled most m@&. His supervision 
extended not merely to states but to counties and neighborhoods, and whenever a 
blow could be most effectively struck with the means at his command, he stood 
ready to strike, and never failed to do so. Entertaining an almost religious devo- 
tion to the principles of the Republican party, he threw all his energies into 
his allotted work, performing it with the zeal of a devotee rather than the cold 
fidelity of an agent.” 


The “New York Times” thus alluded to Mr. Tullock :— 


“The entire work of the committee, involving the economical expenditure of 
vast sums of money and a correspondence filling several large volumes, was under 
the supervision of Mr. Tallock, and much of it with his own hands and brains, 
and to his sagacity and vigilance is the country largely indebted for the triumphant 
result of the campaign. Mr. ‘Tullock’s public record is one to which,the countr 
can look with satisfaction and pride. He made the best secretary of state whic 
his native state—New Hampshire—ever had. For more than twenty years a 
public officer he has shown himself a model of industry and tact, while in all 
things his integrity has become proverbial. With large experience, fine talents, 
and the noblest Christian character, there are few places in the Government to 
which he may not aspire, and, thus aspiring, none to which he may not attain.” 


Another :— 


‘Mr. Tullock has acquired a reputation for sagacious and economical manage- 
ment, and has performed political services with extraordinary ability; and the 
country will yet have for this brave-hearted gentleman some adequate recognition 
for the eminent services he has rendered it. He accepted responsibilities with 
motives very different from profit or ambition, and the success in aiding to-secure 
the restoration with loyal government of seven states of the Republic is deemed 
by him a sufficient reward.” 


Mr. Tullock was subsequently elected secretary of the Republican Congres- 
sional Committee in 1870 and 1872, and also treasurer in 1880, but was so much 
occupied with other duties, as to cause him to decline the appointments, 
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He was a member of the general Committee of control of the Inaugura- 
tion Reception and Procession, March, 1869, and was secretary of the execu- 
tive committee and chairman of the auditing committee. 

He was one of the managers selected for the Inaugural Reception of Presi- 
dent Lincoln in 1861. After the inauguration of President Grant, Mr. Tullock 
was urgently recommended by all the Union members of Congress and senators 
from the reconstructed States and the entire Congressional Committee, as a 
suitable person for the office of first assistant postmaster-general, but failed to 
to receive the appointment, as Mr. Cresswell had made a designation simulta- 
neously with being commissioned as postmaster-general, and without knowledge 
of the application which was about to be filed. Mr. ‘Tullock was not anxious to 
hold a government position, and purposed returning to New Hampshire and en- 
gaging in business, but was invited to accept the office of Chief of the appoint- 
ment division of the United States ‘Treasury department, by Secretary Boutwell, 
whom he greatly respects, regarding him as one of the ablest officers who 
have held that important position, and his administration as eminently suc- 
cessful. 

March 20, 1869, Mr. Tullock accepted what proved to be a most perplexing 
and difficult trust. It not only covered the thousands of employees in Wash- 
ington, but the appointments controlled by the Treasury Department through- 
out the country. A large reduction of the local force in Washington had to 
be made to conform to the appropriations for the ensuing fiscal year, and the 
pressure for appointments, retention, promotion, and restoration was very great 
and urgent. Good judgment, patient investigation and just discrimination 
were requisite to effectually promote the efficiency of the service and mete 
out justice. Mr. Tullock, however, discharged the delicate duties of his office 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary, who was aware of his desire to be relieved 
at the earliest practical moment. 

The appointment division of the Treasury Department never had a more 
efficient, impartial, and discriminating chief. Although in designating to 
honorable trusts and in the retention of incumbents in important clerical and 
other pablic positions, he favored those whose undoubted loyalty to the Union 
and unswerving fidelity to the Republican party were unquestioned, yet his 
discrimination and critical judgment as to their fitness and qualifications won 
for him the confidence and approval of the administration. 

On the 17th of August, 1869, Mr. Tullock was appointed by Secretary 
Boutwell, collector of internal revenue for the District of Columbia, then an 
important office, which he held until September 30, 1876, when, on account of 
the great reduction of taxes, the District was consolidated with the Third District 
of Maryland, and the main office located at Baltimore. In April, 1873, he was 
designated by Secretary Richardson, of the Treasury Department, to convey to 
Londona large amount of government securities, which service he performed, and 
returned to Washington in August with a large quantity of cancelled United 
States bonds, after visiting the continent with his family. 

He was for a short time superintendent of the Labor Exchange of Washing- 
ton, from its organization until Oct. 8, 1877, declining to receive any com- 
pensation. Afterwards he served the Exchange as director and treasurer. On 
the 8th of October, 1877, he was offered by the postmaster of Washington, 
the late Judge J. M. Edmunds, the office of assistant-postmaster, which he 
accepted and retained until August, 1880, when he took charge of the financial 
department of the office, being now the auditor of the city post-office. After 
the death of Judge Edmunds, Mr. Tullock was acting postmaster from Dec. 15, 
1879, to January\13, 1880, 
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Mr. Tullock has been unemployed less than one year from April 21, 1834, 
to the present time. Generally the duties of one office have lapped over those of 
another, or the changes have usually been without loss of time. His services 
have been sought, and most of the offices he has held have been voluntarily 
bestowed, without application on his part. Close attention to business, 
and a personal supervision of every trust have characterized his administrations. 
He is regarded as a thorough accountant,—accurate, systematic, and vigilant ; 
and possessing remarkable endurance, untiring industry, great energy and 
force of character, he never fails of success. His business training, sterling 
integrity, and courteous demeanor, united with a capacity for comprehending 
official duties, and an aptitude for their proper discharge, have enabled him to fill 
most creditably every position he has occupied. In the rendering of his 
accounts he has been uniformly prompt, and although receiving and disbursing 
very large sums of money, there has never been a difference in the settlement, 
-or a voucher disallowed. 

Manysituations have been tendered to Mr. Tullock and declined, among them 
that of auditor Northern Pacific Railroad; auditor and also treasurer Central 
Vermont Railroad ; auditor Vermont Central and Canada & Vermont Railroads ; 
treasurer Sandusky, Dayton and Cincinnati Railroad ; cashier of national, and 
treasurer of savings banks; president and also general agent of life insurance 
companies ; superintendent of a steam cotton mill. He has declined positions 
in the United States Treasury, and been mentioned in the public prints for places 
to which he has never aspired. His consent could not be obtained to have his 
name presented for several important nominations, such as mayor of his native 
city, commissioner for the District of Columbia, and others of more or less 
important character. 

He was one of the Directors and also Auditor of the Portsmouth Gas Light 
Company for several years, while a resident of that city, and is now a Director 
of the Second National Bank of Washington, and the Metropolitan Railroad 
of the District of Columbia, and also of the Graceland Cemetery Association ; 
President of one Building Association, treasurer of another. He was 
one of the Trustees of the Freedman’s Savings Bank and Trust Company, 
May, 1872, and subsequently vice-president and trustee, and one of the advis- 
ory council of the Washington Beneficial Endowment Association. At one 
time a Trustee with Gov. William Claflin of Massachusetts, of twenty thousand 
acres of land in the State of Iowa, he closed the trust in August, 1866, to 
the satisfaction of all concerned, by sales, and a division of the property re- 
maining unsold. 

From 1858 to 1865, Mr. Tullock, with George W. Pendexter, Esq., owned 
and operated the Steam Planing Mill at Portsmouth, N. H., and from 1857 to 
1866, with others from New England, a large Steam Saw Mill at Dubuque, 
lowa. As executor of estates; guardian for several children; appraiser of 
property, real and personal ; auditor and arbitrator, he has rendered faithful 
services. He was a delegate to the Building Association Convention, Washing- 
ton city, in 1873, and has served as a member of important committees of 
public interest and general improvement, as well as for humane and charitable 
purposes. 

Politically both as a Whig and Republican, Mr. Tullock has been prominent- 
ly identified with Electoral, Congressional, State, Councillor, Senatorial, and 
County conventions, and an influential member of State, County and other 
political organizations in New Hampshire and Washington. He was an effi- 
cient working member of the Whig and Republican New Hampshire State 
Committees from 1850 to 1865, when he removed to Washington. He con- 
ducted the political campaign in that State in 1855, with signal ability and 
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success, the result being the election of Hon. Ralph Metcalf as Governor, and 
a complete political revolution in the State. He was associated for several 
years on the executive committee, as treasurer, with those most thorough and 
superior organizers, Hon. E. H. Rollins, chairman, Hon. William E. Chandler 
and Gov. B. F. Prescott, Secretaries, for each of whom, Mr. Tullock ex- 
presses a loving remembrance and the strongest friendship. Since his resi- 
dence in Washington he has been connected with the New Hampshire Repub- 
lican Association of that city, as a member of its executive committee and its 
treasurer. 

Mr. Tullock was a member of the New Hampshire House of Representa- 
tives, June sessions, 1855, 1856, was Secretary of the Legislative Caucus, and 
Chairman of the Committee on Finance, and was the author of the 
economical policy of apportioning the State tax at the regular session, instead 
of having an extra one for that purpose. He was appointed chairman of 
a committee which completed the work in an unexceptionable manner without 
prolonging the session, being the first time in the existence of the State that 
the apportionment of taxes was perfected at a regular session. ‘This innova- 
tion, with its consequent saving of many thousands of dollars, is entirely due 
to Mr. Tullock, who offered the resolution against the advice of older mem- 
bers who in caucus did not favor the movement, fearing a failure and a 
long session. 


The “ Manchester American’ commenting on the subject said :— 


** The committee on the apportionment of taxes have performed their duties in 
the most creditable manner. By their industry and determination to push the 
labor through, the fall session has been obviated and thus forty thousand dollars 
saved to the State. Perhaps the most efficient man upon this exceedingly well 
selected committee was Thomas L. Tullock, a member from Portsmouth, who has 
no superior as a useful member of the Legislature.” 


The policy thus inaugurated has since been followed. Mr. Tullock being 
Secretary of State when the next apportionment year occurred, completed 
the preliminary calculations, so far as practicable, before the legislature con- 
vened, and thus relieved the committee of much labor and enabled it to re- 
port a bill within a reasonable time. 

He has been a member of the Common Council, Chairman of the Board 
of Selectmen at Portsmouth, and one of the Superintendents of Election, at 
Washington ; was a member of the New Hampshire Kansas Aid Association in 
1856, and a delegate from New Hampshire, to the Southern Loyalist Conven- 
tion at Philadelphia, in September, 1866, and also to the Republican National 
Convention at Chicago, in 1868, accredited to the seventh District of Virginia, 
and was one of the committee who notified Gen. Grant at his house on I 
street, Washington, May 28, 1868, of his nomination as the Republican candi- 
date for the presidency, and also Schuyler Colfax as vice-president. 

By appointment of the governor and council of New Hampshire, he was 
commissioner of the Sullivan railroad, 1855-6; Atlantic and St. Lawrence 
railroad, 1860; also commissioner New Hampshire State Prison, 1859-60 ; 
Justice of the Peace and Quorum throughout the State, besides holding other 
appointments. 

For many years of his active life, Mr. Tullock has shown the warmest 
interest in the cause of education, especially as a member of the Portsmouth 
Young Men’s Society for Mutual Improvement, 1838, of which he was secre- 
tary several years, and as an active member and officer of school committees. 
director of Portsmouth Lyceum; president of the Board of Trustees New 
Hampshire Conference Seminary and Female College at Tilton ; vice-presi- 
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dent and trustee Methodist General Biblical Institute at Concord, N. H.; 
trustee and a member of the executive committee Howard University, 
Washington ; and trustee and member of the joint committee from several 
annual conferences, Methodist Episcopal church, on locating a Theological 
school, which met in Boston in March, 1863 (Bishop O. C. Baker in the 
chair and Mr. Tullock secretary) a movement which resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Boston University ; a member of the corporation Boston Theo- 
logical Institute, 1869 ; honorary member of the New Hampshire Historical 
Society, 1859; and corresponding member of the New England Methodist 
Historical Society, 1881. 

As a Mason, Mr. Tullock received his Masonic degrees in Portsmouth. He 
was initiated in St. John’s Lodge No. 1, May 17, 1841; exalted in Washing- 
ton Chapter No. 3, August 16, 1841; knighted in Dewitt Clinton Command- 
ry, September 18, 1848, and has received the degrees of the Ancient and 
Accepted Scottish Rite including the 32°; has served as a representative to 
the Grand Lodge of New Hampshire, and as Grand Lecturer, and held many 
other offices both in the grand and lucal bodies, and is now a charter member 
of the DeMolay Mounted Commandry No. 4, Mithras Lodge of Perfection, 
Evangelist Chapter, Robert DeBruce Council, and Albert Pike Consistory of 
Washington, and Treasurer of the Masonic Veteran Association of the District 
of Columbia, organized August 20, 1879, and a member of King Soloman’s 
Lodge No. 2, Washington, of Free and Accepted Architects. 

A member of the Methodist Episcopal church since 1841, Mr. Tullock has 
been a trustee, steward, and treasurer of the State street Methodist Episcopal 
church of Portsmouth, and in the Metropolitan Methodist Episcopal church 
of Washington, has been scholar, teacher, librarian, secretary and superin- 
tendent of Sunday schools. He was a lay delegate to New Hampshire and 
Baltimore Conferences. District steward, Dover, N. H., and Washington, D. 
C., districts ; delegate at large to the New England Methodist Convention, 
June 5, 1866 ; vice-president M. E. Historical and M. E. Education Societies 
of the M. E. church; member of the centenary committee of the same 
church for the United States in 1866; also a member of the general com- 
mittee on the Centennial of American Methodism ; director of Conference 
missionary, tract and preachers aid Societies, and of the Hedding Camp-Meet- 
ing Association, of which he was an original member; also a director in the 
Howard Benevolent, Bible, City Missionary and Temperance Societies of Ports- 
mouth, and of the New England and St. Andrew’s Societies of Washington 
city, and actively interested in other literary, social, benevolent, and religious 
institutions and societies ; and he has had a very extensive acquaintance with 
the leading ministers and members of the Methodist Episcopal church, having 
visited several annual and six general conferences, including the conference of 
1844, in New York city, when the church divided on the question of slavery. 

In reply to an inquiry Mr. Tullock said :— 


**T never felt happier or more independent than when in mercantile pursuits, and 
have often regretted that | relinquished business to accept a public office. I some- 
times think I should have resigned my place in political organizations, and accepted 
one of the positions tendered to me; but | was conscientious and believed it to be 
an imperative duty to exert myself to the utmost in preserving the integrity and in 
promoting the success of the Republican party, and thereby aid the great cause of 
liberty and union, good government and the rights of man.” 


Had the same oneness of purpose and intense earnestness, which were 
exhibited in his zeal for the restoration of the American Union, and the success 
of the Republican party in its vigorous, stubborn battle against secession and 
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disunion, been directed to mercantile pursuits, his financial success would have 
satisfied the most mercenary ambition. 

Mr. Tullock’s charities, like his friendships, have been unostentatious, but 
ever constant and unrestrained, prompted by an innate generous sympathy 
for his kind. His numerous acts of kindness to a large circle of friends and 
acquaintances, and his little deeds of love to the poor and friendless,—though 
unheralded to the world,—will make his name and memory 


** Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” 


Mr. Tullock was married in Philadelphia, August 29, 1844, to Emily Estell 
Rogers. She was born in that city, October 14, 1824, and was the only child 
of Job and Elizabeth Rogers. Her father, believed to be a lineal descendant 
of the martyr Rogers, was of Quaker parentage, originally from New Jersey. 
Her mother’s maiden name was Bener, and both father and mother died before 
their daughter was six years of age. Her grandmother, Hannah (Duffield) 
Bener, who died December 17, 1857, aged eighty-three, descended from 
Thomas Duffield, one of three brothers,—Abraham, Jesse, and Thomas,—who 
came from England with William Penn and settled in Philadelphia. He was 
her great-grandfather, and purchased land commencing at Frankfort,—now 
within the city limits of Philadelphia,—and running up the Delaware River ten 
miles, and five miles back therefrom. Edward Duffield, the executor of Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin, was of the family. Hannah’s father was in the Revolu- 
tionary War and at the battle of Trenton, N. J. An extended sketch of the 
family would be interesting. Mrs. Tullock was a Christian lady of rare excel- 
lence and accomplishments. She pussessed a genial, happy temperament ; 
a beautifully symmetrical character, and enjoyed the love and esteem of the 
society in which she moved. She was radiant with goodness and purity, and 
conspicuous for the salutary influence she exerted. Endowed with excellent 
judgment and discrimination, she was endeared to family and friends, 
and ‘universally admired for her remarkable energy, vivacity, and loveliness. 
Her warm and generous heart promptly responded to every good work. She 
died at Portsmouth, N. H., January 1, 1865, leaving two children: Thomas 
L. Tullock, Junior, paymaster U. S. Navy, who was lost on the U. S. 
Steamer Oneida in Yokohama Bay, Japan, January 24, 1870 ;* and Seymour 
Wilcox Tullock, born in Portsmouth, April 5, 1855, who was a graduate of the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute at Troy, New York, June 13, 1877, receiving 
the degree of civil engineer. He was one of five of a class of ninety-eight, 
who finished their course without condition. Previous to entering the institute, 
he was a student at the Conference Seminary at Tilton, N. H., and graduated 
at the Emerson Institute, Washington, D. C., where he received medals at 
different times for punctuality, proficiency in his studies, and scholarship. He 
was employed by the U.S. Coast Survey in the vicinity of Mount Desert, 
Maine, during his vacation of 1875 ; and immediately on graduating at Troy, 
was connected with the U.S. Hot Springs Commission in Arkansas as draughts- 
man until September, 1877, when he entered the University of the State of 
Wisconsin, located at Madison, having been recommended by the Faculty at 
Troy, as assistant in engineering, which position he resigned at the close of the 
scholastic year to enter Racine College, which he left at the request of his 
father in December, 1878, to become the financial clerk of the Washington 
City Postoffice, where he is now employed as cashier. 

Mr. Tullock was married to his second and present wife, Miranda Barney 
Swain, January 10, 1866, and they have one child, Henry Vanderbilt Tullock, 
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born October 25, 1874. The Granire Montuty, for December, 1880, pages 
110, 111, has a sketch “ of this most estimable woman, whose devotion to our 
wounded soldiers during the War of the Rebellion is gratefully remembered 
throughout the State of New Hampshire.” 

Mr. Tullock has quite a love for antiquarian lore, a good knowledge of 
history and biography, and is familiar with the character of the distinguished 
men of New Hampshire, and the nation. 

His occasional writings are interesting and instructive. His scrap and 
record books contain a large amount of historical and varied information, and 
possess a value that does not ordinarily attach to such compilations. These 
books have made the preparation of this article comparatively easy ; and it is 
with great pleasure | transmit for publication a tribute to the exalted worth and 
eminent public services of a citizen whom New Hampshire claims as her son, 
but whose reputation is national. My intimacy with Mr. Tullock began in 
“ life’s green spring.”” We worshipped at the same altar. [loved him for the 
simplicity and spotless purity of his character, and his gifted endowments com- 
manded my boyish admiration. My affection and esteem for him have steadily 
grown as the associations of youth have entwined around the closer compan- 
ionship of “ manhood’s riper years.” Our political views have always har- 
monized, and my personal knowledge of his unselfish and self-sacrificing devotion 
to the policy and principles of the party of our choice, and my high appre- 
ciation of his unsullied character and eminent ability, have made it a pleasant 
duty for me to pen the foregoing sketch. Although now temporarily residing 
in Washington, we are both intensely partial to the State that gave us birth, and 
to our natal homes in the grand old “ city by the sea.” 


PROSE. 


BY ALICE ESTELLE FRIESE. 


ERHAPS you may recognize the place, for I intend to be very accurate in 

the description. I was about to say the hill was a half of a mile long, as 
it really would have seemed to tired feet and aching head, had you endeavored 
to have climbed it on the hot, sultry day of which I am about to tell you ; but 
I will adhere strictly to facts, and say a quarter of a mile. On the summit 
stood a large, two-storied farm-house ; color, a somber brown, with green 
blinds. In front of the house, and stretching away on either side, a broad, 
gently sloping bank extended, scrupulously free from chips and dirt of every 
kind. 

It might have been a delightfully pleasant spot, even on an oppressive sum- 
mer day, with a few shade trees scattered over its surface, with cozy rustic 
seats under their sheltering branches, inviting to refreshing and coolness. But 
neither practical farmer Boyed, nor his weak-eyed, weak-voiced, nervous wife, 
could find time to waste upon such trivial, unimportant matters. There might 
have been a time, in the happy summers of long ago, when they had planned 
for themselves a house, a quiet restful spot, adorned and beautified with all the 
devices that happy hearts could suggest, and earnest willing hands accomplish, 
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But twenty-five years of struggle had taken away the graceful curves of fancy, 
and now they were eminently satisfied with this solid, substantial, square farm- 
house. The faint breezes stirring, brought from the spacious barn across the 
way, with its wide open doors, and from the fields beyond, the fragrant breath 
of the new-mown hay ; while on the still air the voices of the teamsters rang 
out, urging on the oxen, with their mountain high burdens. From this hill 
could be seen the little village, nestling quietly in the valley below, with its row 
of white cottages on either side of the broad street. The little church with its 
modest spire pointing upward ; a voiceless, yet eloquent appeal to men’s hearts, 
seeming ever to say, “ higher, higher ; fling off your heavy burdens of care, of 
sorrow and of sin, and unfettered and free, rise higher, higher.” 

You could see too, just back of the village, on another hill, a large elegant 
house with all modern improvements, which was filled to over-flowing during 
the summer months with city guests. But it is neither of this house nor of 
the village in the valley below that I have to tell you, but of the inmates of 
the brown farm-house. 

It was about half past four o’clock Saturday afternoon. The bare, grim 
house stood bravely yet painfully distinct upon its would be imposing eminence. 
The pitiless sun threw its scotching heat full upon the weather-beaten, faded 
exterior, that had withstood so many days of blighting heat and wintry tem- 
pest. with never so much as the faintest resemblance of a protector or sympa- 
thizer near. The continuous outline of the high fence, with its even row of 
pickets, that kept solemn guard around the enclosure, was broken here by a 
clumsy gate with rusty iron hinges and heavy latch that refused to be lifted 
unless most strenuously importuned, leading up to what seemed to be the 
min entrance of the house. But it were sacrilege to enter here, for the tall 
rank grass, waving triumphantly where the path should have been, had surely 
never been pressed by the careless foot of man, and the pondrous knocker 
upon the close shut door, had not sent forth its resonant clang, since many 
months ago, the staid, venerable pastor from the village below paid his semi- 
annual visit to the farm-house. 

Further on towards the pasture lands was another gate hospitably wide open, 
and following the well-worn foot-path you came at last to the inhabited portion 
of the house, an east wing or ell. Over the low door leading into the long 
old-fashioned kitchen, was a kind of rustic porch, which had evidently not 
been designed for ornament, but for practicability ; for climbing over and 
around it, effectually shutting out the glare of the summer sun, was a luxuriant 
grape vine with its large green leaves, and abundant clusters of cool, slowly 
maturing fruit. Nature, ever lavish with her gifts, had transformed the gaunt, 
unsightly handiwork of man, into a perfect bower of simple purity and quiet 
beauty. 

Two curly-headed, rosy-cheeked boys of six and eight summers, evidently 
considered this snug retreat their particular province for playing at jack-straws ; 
for boys, straws, and other miscellaneous deévis known only to the treasure 
house of a boy’s well-filled pockets, were scattered about over the clean wooden 
door steps at comfortable and convenient distances from one another. A little 
further back in the door-way a quiet, scholarly lad of about twelve years was 
seated, utterly oblivious of the merry play about him, being busily engaged in 
mastering some perplexing questions in next Monday’s lesson. Presently the 
curly-heads disappeared noisily into the kitchen beyond. “Say Janet, a’int 
supper most ready, where’s mother, got the head-ache? Oh, well, never mind, 
give Tom and me something to eat,” volunteered the eight year old. But it is 
about this Janet that I wish to tell you, and after all there isn’t much to tell, 
only a simple, plotless record of a young girl’s life. She was so very like the 
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many we meet with every day, and never think of them as heroines. I think 
she was about twenty, not handsome certainly. Large earnest gray eyes, 
clear and cool; glossy, abundant brown hair; a sensitive, passably pretty 
mouth, and over all a kind of shy, unstudied grace that attracts oftener than 
mere beauty. People who had known Janet from her earliest years, regarded 
her as a quiet reserved kind of a girl, perhaps a trifle odd, but on the whole 
uninteresting and with no claim to beauty. ‘There were times however, when 
the thin, rather nervous face could glow with a fine, rare beauty, and the 
straight forward far-seeing eyes would be darkened and intensified, until one 
would be ready to aver that the blackness of night imprisoned in their depths 
had somehow caught a glimpse of the sunlight, and was struggling to be free. 
Great joy could effect this transformation, or sorrow that was acutest pain. 
But it was not often ; for it was with Janet as with the most of her New England 
sisters. The “ keen-edged atmosphere ” and solid, enduring beauty surround- 
ing them is unconsciously wrought into their characters, until they are cold and 
unimpassioned to all outward seeming. 

A close observer might have frequently detected in the young girl’s face a 
restless, unsatisfied expression, which made one feel as if life after all wasn’t 
too happy for little Janet. And yet why shouldn’t it be? Farmer Boyed was 
“well to do,” was fond of his daughter of course ; but he had been trained 
under the old Puritanical regime, and deemed all outward manifestations of 
affection or endearment, so many sure tokens of weakness and undue sinful 
love for the perishable things of earth. He had taken great care that this his 
one daughter should receive proper training both bodily and mentally ; her 
educational advantages had been far superior to those of the average New 
England farmer’s daughter. She ought to be happy. Still, notwithstanding 
his sense of paternal obligations fulfilled, the father was sometimes troubled as 
he noticed the wishful, far away look in Janet’s tell-tal@ eyes. Her mother 
might have helped her, but she was a weak woman, and had so many troubles 
to bear, “and Janet is such a strange child,” she would say. And so, with 
no companionship save that of a strong, untrained imagination, with no tender 
friend or loving, wise counselor to help her over the difficult, dangerous places, 
she drifted from girlhood into womanhood. 

And hers was no isolated case. Many are the homes where the noise, and 
hurry, and worry of everyday life so loudly clamor, that stern, abstracted 
fathers, and weary, overworked mothers fail to catch the softer whisperings of 
rest, of quiet, and of peace ; and in this chilling unhealthful atmosphere, light- 
hearted youth full of eager impetuosity, is either petrified into cold, hard, cyni- 
cal maturity, or half sadly, half gladly, but too often sinfully turns away to 
bask in a golden sunshine that brings death with every radiant gleam. 

Saturday to any but the most strictly methodical house-keeper, is the day of 
all days the fullest of work, of care and vexation. “Six days shalt thou labor, 
and do all thy work,” says the old Mosaic law, which has been and ever will 
be held sacred and inviolable. But Oh, the multitude of little unfinished set- 
aside works of five days to be crowded into the sixth, before can come the 
day of rest, who but the many busy house-wives in the many busy homes can 
tell? 

And so Janet, young and vigorous though she was, felt inexpressibly glad 
when supper being ended, father’s evening paper read, the half hour of patient 
toil with restless, impatient Harry, and sleepy stupid Tom over, the Sunday- 
school lesson of tomorrow having come to an end,—when all this was ended, 
when nine o’clock and prayer time came, when presently the house was still, 
the girl with a great feeling of relief stole up to her little room, and with the 
calm, happy moon-light resting upon her upturned face, she watched the stars 
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shine, and glow, and twinkle in the far away serene blue. “Seems to me it’s 
all prose,” she murmured, “ from Monday till Saturday, and on,—and on, was 
there no end to it, would there never be an end to it?” Janet’s life was 
as yet one great, unanswered question. It grew tiresome occasionally, as 
monologues are apt to do. 

Sunday was in its strictest sense a day of rest in the Boyed house-hold. 
The head of the house laid aside his newspaper, his wife her headache, and 
with a becoming reverence attended to the duties of the day. To Janet this 
was her one care-free happy day. Every one was pleasant, cheerful, and well- 
dressed. It was very easy to be good. But on this particular morning she 
lingered longer than usual at her simple toilet, trying first the effect of one 
bright ribbon and then another, to relieve the plainness of her sober gray 
dress ; until finally becoming dissatisfied with all, she hurried down stairs to 
find sober-eyed, reliable Time, the large sleek family horse already in front of 
the door, behind him, in the heavy, but capacious wagon the rest of the 
family were comfortably bestowed ; and, with the solemn worshipful tones of 
the Sabbath bells filling all the valley below, and coming up to meet them as 
they came down from the hill-side, the Boyed family quietly, decorously jour- 
neyed to the same place of worship that had seen already two generations of 
Boyeds reverently, humbly gather within its sacred walls, and from whose por- 
tals the carriers had slowly, sadly came forth at last to lay them away in the 
neighboring church-yard. Doubtless such thoughts as these were not with 
Janet, for the deep, dark lights were shining in her eyes, and there was a tender 
happy smile upon her face. The people in the church, neighbors and friends, 
all who listened to her clear, pure soprano, soaring up and away from all the 
other voices, from hearing, involuntarily glanced with surprise at the singer, 
for although they had heard the same voice, and seen the same face so many 
times at their Sunday*worship, that it had come to be considered an insepara- 
ble part of the worship itself; yet to-day there was an added charm upon the 
pale shy face, and a more gladsome ring in the clear sweet voice. What was 
the secret that kept whispering itself to her heart through all that long Sabbath 
day? While others grew restless and a trifle impatient over the tedious doc- 
trinal sermon of their highly venerated teacher and guide; still the dreamy 
smile and the happy lights did not go out of Janet’s face, and in her ears the 
voice of the preacher, deep and unmelodious though it was, became musically 
mingled with the wild, joyous carol of a most audacious songster - perched 
lightly upon a neighboring tree just by the open window; or with the drowsy 
tinkling and plaintive bleating which came to her afar off from the wooded 
pasture lands beyond. But the secret that came creeping through it all; that 
like some familiar strain of music, having lost itself in a labyrinth of variations 
and improvisations, finally comes forth again in all its original beauty and 
sweetness ;—the secret—what was it? Among the worshipers was a young 
man apparently at home among this congregation, and yet from unmistakable 
evidences not of them. He seemed to be among friends who were strangers ; 
to be attempting to grasp familiarly what was half forgotten ; to be endeavor- 
ing to bridge over the distance between the long yesterday of the past, and 
short to-day of the present, so that the past might appear as if it had never 
been, and the present might lose its identity in the past. This was Arthur 
Strong. Why need I describe him? His character was like his name, upright, 
enduring. For the rest, he was scarcely of middle height, straight in figure, 
with a face which seemed made up of an odd mixture of contradictions. 
The mouth was hardly firm enough, and the smile that might be seen about it 
at rare intervals was tender as a woman’s; while the deeply set, half shut 
eyes under the heavy brows ; the broad yet low forehead from which the thick 
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black hair was pushed carelessly back ; the abstracted thoughtful air, gave to 
the face an appearance of grave dignity almost approaching sternness. Many 
of the town-folks could remember how David Strong, the young man’s grand- ’ 
father and chief magnate of the village,—since he combined in one person the 

respective dignities of deacon, justice of the peace, and store-keeper,—had 

for many years worthily filled this same high-backed, uncomfortable pew, which 

was now occupied by this frail and sole survivor of an ancient family. It was 

unlike the story of the prodigal son, who, “ having spent all in riotous living,” 

heavy-hearted but repentant came back to enjoy once more a father’s bounty ; 

for the deacon’s only son,—who had long been proverbially known as the one 

dark stain upon the otherwise spotless reputation of the sons of this simple 

village,—after many years of wandering came back a stern, gloomy, middle 

aged man, broken in health, almost touching the borderlands of the one unex- 

plored country ; but evidently not penniless, and bringing with him a young 

wife, who became at once the admiration and the envy of the younger portion 

of the little town, likewise a source of great anxiety and uneasiness to its gray- 

haired sires ; for she had not been educated in the faith of the fathers, and 

her creed was so liberal and yet so just that they secretly feared for themselves 

while they prayed for her. But Hester Strong went quietly on her way, bring- 

ing light and sunshine to the great house of the village, and joy and happiness 

to two otherwise darkened lives; until her light went out with her life, and 

nothing was left them but her memory and the son, helpless Arthur intrusted 

to their loving care. ‘The boy inherited from his mother his dark beauty, and 

rich poetic nature ; but, being the constant companion of two gloomy men, 

he naturally imbibed with his earliest years a manner of thoughtfulness that 

left with an observer a painful impression of premature manliness ; as though 

he had in some way missed the joyous, light-hearted period of child-hood, 

and had subjected himself all too soon to “ earth’s doom of care and sorrow.” 

He would remain for hours within the hearing of the happy voices, and gay 
laughter of his merry companions ; and yet silent and inactive. This want of 
sympathy in their childish sports and amusements, was quickly noticed and 
keenly felt by his little playmates; and so, more from animosity than from 
any desire to yield to his whimes, after a little time they studiously avoided 
him. All save one, Janet Boyed loved with all her childish heart this boy 

whom others shunned ; and he in turn was not averse to the timid little mai- 

‘den with the big gray eyes and sunny curls. So there grew up an intimacy 
between them which their companions were soon to perceive and to turn into 
a subject for merriment. 

But it is with children as with those of a larger growth; opposition only 
serves to render more steadfast their purposes the opposed. And so Arthur 
and Janet kept their friendship unbroken, until at the death of his father and 
grand-father closely following each other, the boy left his native village for a 
distant home with his mother’s kindred. Somehow during the long years of 
separation, Janet had sacredly cherished the memory of her boy hero. 
Perhaps because of her quiet, uneventful life. Romance and adventure were 
strangers to the brown farm-house over the hill. She found herself wonder- 
ing,—with a guilty blush—on that Sabbath morning, if he remembered too, 
and if the remembrance filled him with such a strange rapturous joy as she 
herself was now experiencing. But no, it was scarcely probable that he would 
think of her at all, or attempt to seek her out. There was a vast, intangible 
distance between them ; between this Janet whose whole life had been spent 
in this secluded town, shut in ard closely guarded from the curious world by 
the mighty, massive granite hills; and this polished, cultured man, who, if 
rumor spoke truly, had gathered from years of study and travel a knowledge 
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so extensive that he was already acknowledged as a man whom men were 
proud to honor in circles where intellectual worth and mental acquirements 
are recognized as important elements in the foundation of the highest, noblest 
types of manhood. And better than all this, he had found the true elixir of 
life, which, if partaken of freely, dispels from the soul all sorrow, care, un- 
happiness and unrest; and diffuses instead, light, joy, happiness and peace. 
He had combined the simple faith and large sympathy of his mother’s creed, 
with the strict integrity and stern justice of a nature inherited from his Puri- 
tanical sires ; and in the popular church of one of the populous cities, where 
he went in and out before the people as their spiritual guide, the weary, the 
sorrowing, and the erring ones ever found in him a tender, loving, and helpful 
friend ; while the arrogant, the self-righteous, and the professedly wicked alike 
feared, because the spotless integrity of his life, and his utter abhorance of 
lives like theirs made him—although a wise councilor—a not over lenient, 
somewhat merciless judge. All this had come to be known to the people of 
his native village concerning Arthur Strong, although he himself had been for 
a long time almost unknown. 

And Janet, imperfectly understanding it all, felt as the full import of her 
secret dawned upon her—a secret which had never before been wholly con- 
fessed to her inmost heart,—that this wild hope, and strange longing must be 
crushed out of her life as a creation by far to wonderful to be attainable. No, 
it could not be! for was not Arthur Strong, as he stood revealed to her in the 
strength of his noble manhood, as far removed from her, as were the mountain 
tops above the sea? Still, passions and desires which take strongest hold of 
our natures, are neither lightly nor easily put aside. And so the hope in 
Janet’s heart kept whispering, “wait, but not in tears, have patience, wait,” 
and the joy would sing its wild, wild song of bewildering, intoxicating bliss. 

The long Sabbath day had its end, as do all other days, and then another 
day was gone, and still another. During these days, the old farm-house, 
yielding to a new and strange influence, seemed to be making a pitiful attempt 
to impress an observer with an air of cheerfulness and home-like comfort. 
The long unused gate swung once more upon its rusty, uncertain hinges ; the 
heavy knocker upon the half open door had been polished until its surface 
presented a shinning mirror, inviting the attention of the most careless passer- 
by; on the front of the house the hitherto invariable closed shutters now 
swung wide, letting into the damp stuffy parlor a breath of the pure free air, 
and a glimpse of the cheerful happy sunlight. But although every article in 
the room had been most carefully re-arranged, from the ample folds of the 
snowy curtains to the stiff hair cloth sofa, and great chairs had been most 
invitingly coaxed from their conners, to positions suggesting nearness and use, 
still notwithstanding all this hopeful, painstaking labor, the air and the sun- 
shine had been the only visitors. Already the wild flowers which had been 
stealthily placed in the tall china vases at either extremity of the mantle- 
piece,—just beneath an ancient portrait of a still more ancient Boyed—had 
lost their first faint perfume and fresh dewy beauty, and were withered and 
drooping now, and the hands of the worker were weary with unrequited toil, 
and the heart heavy with unfulfilled hope, as, on this third day of the week, 
Janet reluctantly closed the door upon this unaccustomed brightness ; and as 
the old time gloom settled once more upon the sombre, brown house, the 
dreariness and loneliness once more came back to the young girl’s life, all was 
drearier and lonelier now, because of the new found element in her nature 
that was eagerly, passionately seeking for a something necessary to its very 
being, and yet unattainable. 
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Without, everything seemed rejoicing in the beauty of the long, sweet, sun- 
ny day, from which the intense heat of the noon-time had already departed, 
leaving only a flood of mellow light, a delicious sense of sweet perfumes, and 
an unreal, dream-like music from myriads of delicate sounds filling all the air 
around, faintly shadowing the lingering coming of the cool, still night. 

But the girl saw not the beauty, heard not the gladness, felt not the bene- 
diction of nature’s great peace ; as walking swiftly, like one pursued by some 
dread shadow, she traversed the well-worn foot-path across the meadow-lands, 
beyond which was a narrow belt of wood-land, and still beyond, the quiet 
waters of the sleepy river ran lazily by, as they went on to meet the sea. 
Here, on the shore, close by the gleaming river, Janet and Arthur had spent 
many happy care-free hours in their joyous sunny child-hood. Here too, 
when perplexed and disheartened the girl older grown, had come for comfort 
and for rest. And now, hardly thinking of whither she was going, walking 
mechanically on, with only an involuntary longing to leave the unrest and 
heavy heart-ache somewhere, she found herself once more by the lapsing waves 
that knew neither trouble nor care in their calm, placid depths. She sat down 
on the shore, and looking out on the tranquil happy river, she wondered 
vaguely why, when everything around was so peaceful, though the air was so 
still, and only the “lesser notes of nature” could be heard ; yet for her there 
was only this sense of utter weariness and awful desolateness. 

Presently she became aware of a figure coming towards her along the shore ; 
a slight solitary figure, which at a glance she recognized. Would he pass on 
without seeing her? For a few moments she thought so, then the steps came 
nearer, and finally ceased at her side. At the first approach, the rich warm 
color had rushed in one great flood upon the young girl, dying cheek, brow, 
and even down to the slender, graceful neck, a rosy red; but had as suddenly 
receded leaving the face of the silent watcher colorless as marble. 

“Janet!” At the sound of that little word, so tenderly, strangely uttered, 
the girl sprang up with a glad, sweet cry of recognition. 

“Janet” the young man said slowly, taking both the eager, outstretched 
hands in his, with his glad eyes upon her face, “ I am come for my wife, is she 
ready for me now, Janet?” 

Well, it was only the same old story told again there by the smiling, happy 
river ; but hence forth there would be no more loneliness and desolateness 
for little Janet, no more long, weary days devoid of hope ,dark without beauty ; 
for although the coming days might be like all former days in their tedious, 
endless routine, yet however toilsome life might be, it would still be beautiful, 
for love the harmonizer, love the beautifier, had touched it with his wonderful 
magic wand. 


BISSELL, AND BISSELL’S CAMP, AT WINDHAM, N. H. 


BY LEONARD A. MORRISON. 


MONG the most eccentric persons who ever resided here was F. L. 
Bissell. The most romantic place was his camp, so famous when stand- 
ing in its glory, and so well remembered since its decay. The personage and 
the place have become historic. 
In May, 1823, F. L. Bissell, then nineteen years of age, came to Windham. 
He was an East Indian, or Malay, a native of the Isle of Sumatra, and came 
2 
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to this country when in very early life. He acquireda good English education, 
and was fortunate in being the heir to a large estate, which was managed by a 
trustee, or guardian, named White, of Salem, Mass. He came to this town, 
accompanied by Major Dudley, a teacher of military tactics. They selected a 
spot, and built a camp of pine boughs, having a large stone fire-place. The 
camp was but little higher than the ground around it. It was quickly supplied 
with all kinds of the choicest liquors, and with all proper food and utensils 
suitable for pioneer life. Thus equipped, he with Major Dudley and other 
boon companions were ready for fishing at Mitchell’s Pond, and for the pursuit 
of the wild game with which the woods abounded on both sides of the brook, 
which runs from Mitchell’s Pond. Then commenced the frolic, the gayety, 
and their dissipation. The woods resounded with the sharp report of guns and 
the yell of swift running hounds, which made music for that portion of the 
town. The novelty of the place, the strange occupants, and the odor of rum, 
induced many to visit Bissel’s Camp. 

Evidently it was not Bissell’s intention to be more than a temporary occu- 
pant, when he first settled at the Camp; but the notoriety he had acquired, 
the throng of visitors by whom he was generally surrounded, the attractiveness 
of the place, and the abundance of game, caused a change to come “ over the 
spirit of his dream.” So he made a change from what was almost a savage 
mode of life to one a few steps nearer civilization. ‘The brush camp was torn 
away, a log house erected in its place. The latter contained two rooms with a 
hall across the west end. The house was finished in the most elaborate and 
elegant manner, the wal's painted with East Indian scenes, and the tall palm 
tree was emblazoned in native colors. The outside of his abode was left in the 
roughest possible manner. A stable was built and equipped with fine horses 
and carriages. Money was of no account with Bissell, and it was scattered 
freely. He took a five dollar note to light his pipe, according to report. 
Numerous anecdotes are told of this tame wild-man. Once, while riding out, 
he saw a large flock of geese near the road, and raising his shot-gun he d/azed 
into the flock, killing several and wounding others. He then ordered his driver 
to stop, and, having found the owner, he told him what he had done, and 
asked him his price for the shot. The price (not a small one) was paid, and 
Bissell went on his way rejoicing. 

One day one of his men went for a pail of water, he heard the sharp crack 
of a gun, and looking around he saw Bissell at the door of his camp just lower- 
ing his gun from his shoulder. He was an excellent shot, and he had merely 
put a bullet through the man’s hat, as he stood several rods away. 

Bissell had erected summer-houses, made an artificial fish pond, put a fine 
latticed house over his well, and had made of his abode a sort of a fairy land. 
He was a good penman, and embellished his writing by using instead of black 
sand what was apparently gold dust. So he lived for some four years. But his 
days of glory, wealth, license, and pride, were fast drawing toa close. His 
money was exhausted, or withheld by his guardian. He contracted many debts, 
and his creditors were not slow in taking possession of his possessions by due 
process of law, and his financial trouble caused his sudden departure from the 
town. 

He went to Vermont and his subsequent history is unknown. The beauty 
and attractiveness of the place quickly faded after the departure of its founder. 
The log cabin was demolished about 1865. The summer-houses are gone, but 
the latticed, circular well-house still exists ; the artificial pond is still there ; 
and there are other ruinous evidences of the places where his buildings stood ; 
but the pomp and circumstance of its early state and beauty are gone forever. 
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MASTER PARKINSON. 


BY R. PARKINSON. 


tombstone at Canterbury bears this inscription: “ Henry Parkinson: 

Long an excellent Classical Preceptor: Died May 28, 1820, aged 79. 
Hibernia me genuit: America nutrivit: Nassau Hall educavit. Docui, mili- 
tavi, atque manibus laboravi. Sic cursum meum finivi; et nunc terra me 
occupat, et quiete in pulvere dormio quasi in gremio materno meo. Hucades, 
amice mi care; aspice, et memento ut moriendum certe sit tibi. Ergo vale, 
et cave.” 

This epitaph was written by himself. Among the Revolutionary patriots 
wno, with firm reliance on divine Providence, pledged their lives, fortunes, and 
sacred honor in defence of self-government, and redeemed the pledge by 
jeoparding their lives unto the death upon the high places of the field, he 
was one of the earliest in New Hampshire. He was a pioneer in the State in 
promoting liberal education, and he left to it the noblest legacy a citizen can 
bequeath—the enduring fruits of talents improved by liberal culture, and 
beneficently occupied in the duties of good citizenship and in promoting 
human welfare. As in life he shared the principles, counsels and friendships 
of Stark, Reid, Dearborn, Webster, the Nesmiths, and other patriots in the 
Provincial army ; and with them endured the hardships, privations, perils and 
sufferings of camp, march, battle, and winter-quarters, it is meet that he should 
share the gratitude and veneration due to them from succeeding generations. 
The duty of enbalming the history of this builder, who wrought bravely and 
wisely, as soldier and educator, in laying the foundations of the Republic, has 
been so long neglected that the once abundant materials in manuscript, military 
and family papers, and in the memories of associates, children, and pupils, are 
rapidly approaching the vanishing-point. Such lingering and scattered rem- 
nants as I have been able to collect are here presented. 

According te tradition, William and Esther (Wood) Parkinson were natives 
of Scotland. They were kin to the Scotch Livingstons, who settled in New 
York and New Jersey. In 1741, they were residents of Londonderry, Ireland. 
In that year and city their oldest child, Henry, was born. In 1744, they 
emigrated to Londonderry, N. H. They removed thence to Princeton or 
vicinity, in New Jersey, but at what date is not ascertained. In June, 1776, 
William Parkinson united with others in Londonderry in pledging “to the 
utmost of their power and at the risque of their lives and fortunes, with arms 
to oppose the hostile proceedings of the British fleets and armies against the 
United American Colonies.” Whether this was William, Senior, or Junior is 
uncertain. The former had five sons born in this country: Aaron, Jonathan, 
Reuben, Sylvanus, and William ; and five, daughters: Esther, Elizabeth, Kath- 
erine, Mary, and Susan. 

Little is known of the parents. That little indicates a claim to grateful 
remembrance. They were among the settlers of New Hampshire, who with 
hardy endurance and heroic self-sacrifice toiled and suffered in the hope of 
achieving for posterity a better lot than their own. They were God-fearing 
and liberty-loving. Their fellowship was with the pure in heart and the 
upright in life. In spirit, aims, and efforts, they did nothing to hinder, and 
the best they could to help, the primitive settlers in making the wilderness and 
the solitary place glad for them, and the desert blossom as the rose. They 
were among the few first settlers who had the wisdom, frugality, and self denial 
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to save out of the scant rewards of frontier toil the means of giving children a 
higher than rudimentary education. And they so imbued their sons with the 
love of liberty, that five, if not six of them, volunteered in the war by which it 
was won. 

A solitary letter, written by the mother to Henry, has escaped oblivion. The 
date is May 10, 1804. The place of writing is not named, but probably 
Schoharie County, New York. It is a longletter, chiefly occupied with accounts 
of her sons and their families in that county, and recent intelligence from 
those “ in the Jersies ” and “in the Genesee Country.” The introduction is of 
special interest as evincing the deep religious element in her character. She 
recalls her indebtedness to God for his manifold mercies to her ; expresses her 
consciousness that she is very near eternity ; assures her son that she does not 
forget him and his family in her prayers, “ late and early,” that she earnestly 
prays that “ he may have grace according to knowledge” for setting an exam- 
ple which his children may safely follow, and that she is thankful to God “ for 
the sentiments and way of speech very pleasing to your aged mother” in his 
last letter to her. She concludes her religious preface thus: ‘My dear Henry, 
I once more beg that you be earnest at the throne of grace for yourself and 
your family and your mother.” It seems a patriotic duty to perpetuate in some 
enduring record, this voice of a mother crying in a distant wilderness to her 
posterity in New Hampshire, to prepare the way of the Lord and make straight 
a highway for the God of their fathers, on whose favor the purity and perpe- 
tuity of the family, the church, and the State depend. 

Henry was graduated at Princeton, in 1764. His class was larger than any 
previous one. It was eminent for scholarship and patriotism. The valedicto- 
rian, Ebenezer Pemberton, LL. p., had “ patriotism” for his theme ; Jacob 
Rush, Lu. v., late Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, had “liberty” for his. 
Among other classmates were the younger Jonathan Edwards, p. p. ; Theodore 
Dirck Romeyn, D. D., principal founder of Union College ; Samuel Kirkland, 
strongly endorsed by Washington for patriotism, and founder of the academy 
which grew into Hamilton College ; Joel Benedict, p. p., of Connecticut ; 
William Davies, Revolutionary officer of Virginia, and intimate friend of Wash- 
ington ; John Bacon, pastor of the Old South in Boston, m. c., and a leader in 
founding Williams College ; and Richard Hutson, m. c., and David Ramsey, 
M. C., of South Carolina—the latter the distinguished author of the History of 
the Revolution. 

Several of Henry’s brothers were students, though not graduates, at Prince- 
ton. A grand-daughter of Reuben, who had her home with him in youth and 
remembers him well, states that “he was educated at Princeton College, his 
oldest brother, Henry, being tutor (as he always called him) in the college ;” 
and that, owing to a decrease in his father’s finances, he left five years before 
the war ; at the*beginning of which, he enlisted in New York city, and served 
to the end. He spent his subsequent long life as a teacher in New York State. 

Henry is not recorded as tutor in the Triennial; but, that subsequent 
to his graduation, he was connected with the college, is implied in a family 
tradition, that while at Princeton he became attached to President Withers- 
poon (inaugurated 1768), with whom in subsequent life he had friendly corre- 
spondence. Three of his brothers are recorded as having enlisted in the Con- 
tinental army from Somerset county, New Jersey; Aaron, Jonathan, and 
Sylvanus. Whether the only other brother, William, was in the service is not 
yet learned. 

In the Spring of 1775, Henry was at Londonderry. Parker's history of that 
town states: “‘Soon after the news of the battle of Lexington had been re- 
ceived, Capt. George Reid marched with a company of nearly one hundred 
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men from Londonderry and joined the American forces at Medford.” He 
enlisted as a private in that company; James Nesmith and James Jr., grand- 
father and uncle of Judge George W. Nesmith, were among his fellows. This 
company was embodied in the First Regiment of New Hampshire. John 
Stark was elected Colonel, and Judge Nesmith is authority for the statement 
that at Stark’s request Parkinson was chosen Quartermaster. The two men, 
of the same race and settlement, companions in youth, andgagreeing in senti- 
ment, were strong friends through life. While both lived it was their rule to 
risit, each the other, annually. Stark was the first to build a home for himself, 
and when Parkinson built his he copied Stark’s throughout. 

The Provincial Congress at Exeter, commissioned Stark June 3, 1775. The 
original manuscript of Parkinson’s commission shows plainly that the same 
date was first written, but expunged and “ July 6” substituted. On the back 
is recorded: ‘‘ Mr. John Caldwell, is to have the pay for doing the duty of 
quartermaster until this day, July 6, 1775.” Kidder’s “ History of the First 
Regiment” names both Caldwell and Parkinson as quartermasters, June 
17th; Frothingham’s “Siege of Boston” names Caldwell only. All the facts 
indicate that Parkinson was elected to the office when the regiment was 
organized, but for some unknown reason Caldwell acted as his substitute until 
July 6th. Tradition has given Parkingpn credit for being at the battle of 
Bunker Hill, but record evidence is conflicting. 

The First Regiment of New Hampshire became the Fifth in the Continental 
Service. In that, he received a new commission as lieutenant and quarter- 
master from the Continental Congress, signed by John Hancock, January 1, 
17706. 

During the siege of Boston, Stark’s regiment was stationed on Winter Hill. 
In March, 1776, he was ordered to march with that and the Twenty-fifth, via 
Norwich, Ct., to New York. In May following, he was ordered to proceed, 
via Albany to Canada to reinforce our army. At the mouth of the Sorrelle he 
met it on the retreat. It is recorded that, in evacuating Saint John’s, “ Col. 
Stark with his staff was in the last boat that left the shore. They were in 
sight when the advance guard of the enemy arrived amid the smoking ruins.” 
Stark was subsequently stationed successively at Crown Point, Ticonderoga, 
Chimney Point and Mount Independence,—the last so-named because his 
regiment was there when the news of the Declaration of Independence was 
received. 

Shortly before the battle of Trenton, December 26, Stark joined Washington 
at Newton, N. J. He had to march more than two hundred miles, and it is 
recorded that his regiment was so “ ill-supplied, ill-clothed, and so poorly shod 
that the march could be traced by their tracks in blood.” ‘This regiment, in 
the battle of Trenton, led the van of Sullivan’s division. It also fought bravely 
in the battle of Princeton, January 3, 1777. 

In March, 1777, Stark indignantly resigned. Probably from sympathy with 
him, Parkinson’s resignation soon followed. He records that “it was accepted 
about the first of June, 1777.” 

In the spring of 1777, he contracted with parties to clear land for him 
in Francestown. He married Jenett McCurdy of Londonderry, September 
17,1777. and located in Francestown. The records of that town show that 
in 1779 he was chairman of its committee of safety, and that he was town- 
clerk for three years, ending March, 1781. One who recently examined the 
records states that he kept them “in a plain and very beautiful hand-writing.” 

He removed to Pembroke in1781. His home was there about three years. 
“ He maintained a superior school at Concord from about 1784to 1794.” The 
remainder of his life was spent in Canterbury. He owned a farm on which 
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he built a home and a mill. But except in the way of supervision, or recrea- 
tion, his farming and milling were done by other hands. His life-work was 
teaching the classics and higher English. He fitted not a few students for 
college, and imparted to a large number of both sexes an academic education. 
As late as 1878, a remnant of his latest pupils were living in Canterbury and 
vicinity. One remembered attending “ when he had about sixty pupils, every 
one of which liked him as a teacher. His order was excellent and his expla- 
nations perfect ;” another, that “‘ he was exceedingly fond of his books, and 
when indoors usually had one in hand.” 

He was a good citizen, a good neighbor, and kind to the poor. Social and 
hearty in spirit, he used hospitality without grudging. Among those of note in 
circumjacent towns: with whom he held friendly intercourse, were Captain 
Ebenezer, father of Daniel Webster; Colonel Timothy, father of General 
John A. Dix ; Matthew Thornton ; and the Starks, Kents, and Bartletts. 

He did not make a public profession of religion, but without scepticism he 
received the orthodox view of Christianity, worshipped God in His sanctuary, 
took the Bible for his guide, studied it much, and imbued his inner and outer 
life with its spirit of truth and benevolence. In old age he was much occupied 
with religious themes, and he noted a variety of sharp points indicative of scorn 
for every form or garb of religion, the genuineness of which, was not corrob- 
orated by the Saviour’s test,—a good man bringeth forth out of the good 
treasure of his heart that which is good. “ Christians,’”’ he says, “ must be like 
Noah’s Ark that was pitched within and without,—they must have a holy 
inside and a holy ouéside.” In urging one of his children to “be always in the 
way of duty and leave the result to Providence,” he adds, “these things I 
write to convince you of your absolute dependence upon the providence of 
God for all your enjoyments. For without His providence nothing falls out in 
the world, without His commission nothing stirs, without His blessing nothing 
prospers.” One of his latest acts was to write for his children and posterity 
this final counsel and benediction: ‘ Make the law of God your rule, religion 
your business, communion with God your daily employ, and as to soul and 
body, the glory of God your highest end and aim. I commend you to God 
and His providence and to the direction and guidance of His holy spirit ; and I 
pray that the angels of God may encamp around you and preserve you from 
all evil of every kind ; and that you may finally be received into the realms of 
light and love, where peace and rest shall forever dwell.” 

In 1878, the late Hon. W. P. Haines, of Maine, native of Canterbury, 
referred to his remembrance of the funeral of Master Parkinson as an 
extraordinary event in his childhood,—extraordinary for the number and 
character of those who came together from within and beyond the town to pay 
their last respects to the old teacher and Revolutionary patriot. 

The Concord Patriot of June 3, 1820, noticing his death, states that “in 
the army he made his literary acquirements eminently useful,” and to the state- 
ment that “ he spent many years in preparing youth for the highest attainments in 
literature ” adds, “ the benefit derived from his instruction in this town will be 
remembered by many and his memory cherished with deserved respect.” 

He had three sons and six daughters. His taste fur scholarship and teach- 
ing have descended in different lines, but more prominently in that of his old- 
est son, Robert. He was a teacher in his young manhood. He was a great 
reader, and like his father, “when in-doors usually had a book in hand,” 
from which, in the evening he was wont to read aloud. He was familiar with 
English classics, in prose and poetry, thoroughly versed in national history, and 
intense in his affections for our republican institutions and their founders. In 
most of these respects he was worthily represented by his oldest son, the late 
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Henry Parkinson, of Nashua. He, Robert, met with reverses and becamea poor 
man when his children were small. Notwithstanding, such was the inspiration 
descending through him and their faithful mother,—also a teacher in early 
life,--that he has since been represented : 4y students in Dartmouth, Harvard, 
and Bowdoin: in Johns Hopkins and Berlin Universities ; and in Andover, 
Union, and Hartford Theological Seminaries : 4y “achers, in every grade of pub- 
lic and private schools, and academies, and in college tutorship and professorship. 
Of his eight children, five have been successful teachers for periods ranging 
from a few to forty years. Of his twelve living grand-children, eight have had 
successful experience in teaching ; seven have completed a college curriculum ; 
one is in college ; and one having been in a year is out teaching. The other 
three are graduates of high schools, the youngest of whom may yet enter 
college. A divine proverb affirms that a good man leaves an inheritance to 
his children’s children. Such was the inheritance left by ‘“‘ Master Parkinson.” 
May it be multiplied and extended to the latest generation. 


GILMAN TUTTLE. 


ILMAN Tuttle was born in Sanbornton, N. H., October 4th, 1818. Asa 

boy, with nothing but his hands to rely on, .e drifted to Lowell, Mass., 

and later to Boston, where, after establishing a business and, with characteristic 

generosity, admitting a younger brother to an interest in his growing fortunes, 
he became one of the heaviest contractors of the metropolis. 

As a builder, his works praise him, and hundreds of the finest residences in 
Boston as well as business blocks without number in the “ burned district ” 
and elsewhere, attest the thoroughness of his handiwork. 

Horticultural Hall, with numerous imposing school edifices built for the city, 
a portion of the United States sub-treasury and postoffice, Boston, breweries, 
and family hotels, gives evidence of an enterprise and ability of which no man 
need be ashamed. ‘The shrinkage of a large amount of real estate, in 1875, 
proved disastrous, and he left Boston with the wreck of his fortune and a 
brave heart to end his days away from the bustle and turmoil of the city, among 
his loved New Hampshire hills. 

A man of simple tastes, honesty of purpose, unbounded hospitality, and 
charitable habits, his place as friend and neighbor will long remain unfilled. 

As a husband and father his first thought was of his family and all that goes 
to make home what it should be, and nothing was neglected to promote the 
comfort of the stranger within his gates. While the community can ill afford 
to lose a public-spirited citizen who stands ready to further any work of public 
improvement to the extent of his means and hands. He was a member of the 
Masonic and Odd Fellows societies, the latter participating in the funeral 
exercises which were largely attended by sympathizing friends. Mr. Tuttle died 
in East Concord, N. H., May 27th, 1880, after a lingering illness of four 
months,—a sad sequel to an industrious and energetic career. 

He leaves a widow and two daughters,—Mrs. C. E. Staniels and Mrs. John 
E. Frye, both of East Concord. Two aged brothers,—Gen. B. S. Tuttle and 
B, C. Tuttle, Esq., of Meredith Village,—still survive him, 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE MILAN, N. H., BURYING GROUND. 


COMMUNICATED BY WILLIAM B. LAPHAM, M. D. 


Henry Paine died Nov. 23,1863. Aged 
60 yrs. 

John Morgan died June 30, 1870. 
Aged 644 years. Fanny, his wife, died 
March 7, 1876. Aged 754 vrs. 

Benj. Hebbard died Feb. 21, 1834. 
Aged 464 years. Hannah W., his wife, 
died May 1, 1831. Aged 34} yrs. 

Betsey Willard died June 11, 1856. 
Aged 57 yrs. 

Rey. Edward Kingsbury died July 31, 
1854. Aged 53. He was born in Sulli- 
van, N. H. He lived in Worcester, 
Mass., and Andover, Me.. and came to 
Milan in 1845. 

David T. Hamlin died May 15, 1869. 
Aged 62$ yrs. 

Huldah Ward, wife of Abner Keith. 
died Jan. 5, 1867. Aged 54 yrs. 

Charles B. Burk died Nov. 12, 1865. 
Aged 53 yrs. 

Charlotte, wife of Edward Richard- 
son, died Sept. 17, 1859. Aged 68 yrs. 

Charlotte Messer died Nov. 8, 1856. 
Aged 74 yrs. She was the wife of Sim- 
eon Evans. 

Benj. Flint died Dec. 16, 1853. Aged 
56 yrs. Elizabeth M. Merrill, his wife, 
died May 11, 1851. Aged about 53 yrs. 

Lewis Hutchinson died Noy. 30, 1868. 
Aged 7l yrs. Abigail Merrill, his wife, 
died Nov. 6, 1851. Aged 60. 

Hannah, wife of Samuel Phelps, died 
May 13, 1852. Aged 814 yrs. 

Charlotte Peabody, wife of Nathan 
Merrill, died April 15, 1839. Aged 444 


yrs. 
Adna Folsom died Feb. 3. 1860. Aged 


55. Hannah, his wife, died Jan. 18, 
1875. Aged 69 yrs. 

Naomi, wife of 
died March 7, 1852. 
in Whitefield. 

Phillip Pettingill died Sept. 7, 1870. 
Aged 72 yrs. Born in Tamworth. 

Sally Atwood, wife of last named, 
died Nov. 6, 1868. Aged 72. 

Hazen Chandler died April 21, 1861. 
Aged 60 yrs. Born in Shelhune. 

Judith, wife of Daniel Coffin, died 
April 17,1871. Aged85 yrs. Formerly 
of Gilead. Daniel Coffin died Apr. 24, 
1848. Aged 67 yrs. 

Melinda, wife of Harry Chandler, 
died Noy. 22, 1860. Aged 45. 

Cyrus Twitchell died Sept. 19, 1873. 
Aged 95 yrs., 6 mo. Born Sherbune, 


Thomas Eastman, 
Aged47 yrs. Born 


Miss.; came here from Bethel, Me.; 
the father of the ‘T'witchells herein 
named. 

Eunice Belknap, wife of same, died 
Apr. 4, 1856. Aged 78 yrs. 

Cyrus ‘Twitchell died Apr. 25, 1854. 
Aged 47 yrs. 

Charlotte W., wife of Chandler Dus- 
tin, died Feb. 22, 1862. Aged 53 yrs. 
She came here from Bethel, Me. 

Eliza, wife of Uriah Evans, died Nov. 
27,1855. Aged 43. Born in Shelhune. 
Emily Phipps, first wife of same, died 
July 11, 1853. Aged 34. 

Relief, wife of John Rich, died June 
3, 1873. Aged 75 yrs. 

Amos Wheeler died June 4, 
Aged 844 yrs. Born in Bethel. 

Betsey, wife of Samuel G. Crafts, 
died May 4, 1872. Aged 50 yrs. Born 
in Hebron, Me. 

Solomon J. Haywood died Oct. 10, 
1877. Aged 75 yrs. Came here from 
Hanover, Me. Sarah P., his wife, died 
Sept. 27, 1863. 

Sarah. wife of Joel Wheeler, died 
March 8, 1872. Aged 72 yrs.. 4 mo. 

Peter Wheeler died July 12, 1874. 
Aged 83 7-12. Sally, wife of Peter 
Wheeler, died March 8, 1875. Aged 75 
yrs. 

Nathan Bickford died Jan. 11, 1872. 
Aged 644 yrs. 

Geo. B. Standley died May 28, 1874. 
Aged 67 yrs. Born in Chatham. . Har- 
iet O. Haley, wife of Geo. B. Standly, 
(ante), died Jan. 12, 1878, Aged 60. 

Clayton Twitchell died Dec. 6, 1877. 
Aged 64 yrs. Mary Phipps, his wife, 
died June 25, 1874. Aged 65 yrs. 

Asa Stevens died July 21,1858. Aged 
74 vrs. Mary, his wife, died Apr. 4, 
1856. Aged 72 yrs. Born in Sweden. 

Henry Emery died June 25, 1857. 
Aged 65 yrs. Deborah P., his wife, 
died Feb. 11, 1861. Aged 63 yrs. 

Gilman ‘T'witchel died Mar. 17, 1867. 
Aged 64 1-6 yrs. Lucy Harris, his wife, 
died Aug. 15, 1863. Aged 49. 

Addison Hamlin died Oct. 28, 1871. 
Aged 734 yrs. Betsey, his wife, died 
Dec. 14, 1875. Aged 76j yrs. Born in 
Sweden. 

John Chandler died May 12, 1873. 
Aged 73 yrs. 

Elijah Phipps, Esq., died Sept. 13, 
1865, Aged 794 yrs. Son of Samuel 


1876. 
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and Mary Phipps. of Chatham, N. H.., Daniel Evans died Feb. 20, 1877. 

and Cambridge, Mass. He came here in Aged 704 years. 

1831. He had brothers, Samuel and Susan Gates, his wife, died Apr. 24, 

John. Dorcas H., his wife, died Nov. 1859. Aged 58 yrs. 

24, 1861. Aged 704 yrs. Luther Kingsbury died Mar. 7, 1878. 
Benj. Dale died Oct. 17, 1877. Aged Aged 76 yrs. Mary B. Sawyer. his 

72 yrs. Born in Norway. wife, died Sept. 26, 1873. Aged 714 

yrs. 


A REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER. 


BY SAMUEL DUNSTER. 


IED in Dover, N. H., on the 7th of November, 1846, Mr. BENJAMIN 

SuLLIvaN, aged 86 years. Mr. Sullivan was born in Berwick, Maine, in 
1761, where his rermains were carried and buried under ante military honors 
being performed by the Dover Artillery. 

In 1776, he enlisted and served for two months in the Revolutionary War. 
In 1777, shipped on board the Rowly, Captain Thomas Thompson, the first 
United States ship that sailed out of Portsmouth. After cruising a month, 
they took two large British ships, carried them safely into St. Louis, France. 
They then sailed into the English Channel, where the outward bound Jamaica 
fleet, under convoy of eight, or ten armed vessels, were discovered, two of 
which were taken and carried into the port of St. Louis, then he returned to 
the United States, and went to Rhode Island, in 1778, under General Sullivan, 
was in the battle and in the rear guard when he made his retreat. 

In 1779, shipped on board the privateer, “ Sullivan,” of Portsmouth, Captain 
Thomas Manning; was taken prisoner by the British frigate, ** Roebuck,” and 
carried to Newfoundland, where he was confined in irons for two months, when 
he was exchanged and sent to Boston. ‘lhen shipped on board a merchant 
vessel at Portsmouth, bound for the West Indies ; again taken prisoner, and 
forced to do duty on board an English frigate for two months ; then taken to 
New York, put on board the old Jersey prison ship ; here, he remained for five 
months and ten days, with the bare “ timbers for his bed,” a scanty allowance 
of bread and beef,—half a pound of each per day. After an exchange, he 
again enlisted ; was ordered to Portland under Colonel Joseph Prime ; was 
employed in building the fort, which closed his service in this war. 

In 1813, he enlisted and served one year under General Hampton on the 
line. Mr. Sullivan was a staunch and unwavering Republican (now called 
Democrat) of the old school and strongly attached to those principles which 
recognise the natural and unalienable rights of all men, which is to enjoy 
liberty. 

His last sickness, which was long and painful, he bore with patience, sought 
with deep penitence the pardoning mercy of God, which enabled him without 
a murmur to say in his dying moments, “ Thy will be done.” He left a 
numerous circle of friends to mourn their loss, but they mourn not as those 
without hope. 
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“NOW IS THE WINTER OF OUR DISCONTENT.” 





BY LUCIA MOSES. 


HINGS had gone wrong all day. The sun had not shone for more than 
a week, and life had become a burden. The children did not know, or 
seem to care to know, that rivers do not run up hill, or that three fourths of a 
unit is greater than a half of it. So it was not a matter of surprise to myself 
that I went home from my pedagogic labors rather—not to put too fine a 
point upon it—cross. This feeling would doubtless have culminated in a 
tragedy of utter disagreeableness, had not kind fate interposed in her custom- 
ary simple and quiet manner. How often does she save us from ourselves, 
and we suspect not until we hear our friends sigh, ‘‘ Thank Heaven.” 

As I went down the stairs to supper, I said savagely to Gratia :— 

“ Why are rational human beings obliged to eat three horrible * meals’ every 
day? Why could not some more elevated way of sustaining life have been 
invented ?”’ 

Poor Gratia answered soothingly, “ Are n’t you tired, dear?” 

““No, Iam not. But who ever heard of such weather in Christmas week, 
and no diversion but eating?” thus I replied with emphatic disgust. 

Even the cheerful cosiness of the dining-room did not dispel my gloom. 
There is nothing so fascinating as an ill-humored mood ; the longer you are 
cross, the better you like it. So when Mary, the servant, asked me if I would 
have some tea, I snapped out, quite ferociously, “ No, I will not. Don’t you 
know I never take tea.” 

The poor creature beat a hasty retreat to the kitchen, saying, “ Well, then 
may I make some dry toast?” 

This was a most effectual sop to Cerberus. I would take toast, that perni- 
cious panacea for all bodily, mental, and spiritual its. ‘The clouds were lifting 
a little from my perturbed spirit. Indeed, the very word, “toast,” had in it 
something that savored of warmth and brightness, and my mood disappeared 
under its magic so quickly that when Mary came back, bringing the thin, crisp, 
golden-brown squares of toast on a delicate China plate, “ hand-decorated ” 
with a bunch of buttercups and daisies, I was at peace again with myself, and 
even disposed to look upon supper as the crowning glory of man’s inventive 
genius. But coals of fire were heaped more abundantly on my head when 
Mary came and more in a frightened, apologetic manner, and silently placed 
before me a dainty, cut-glass dish filled with raspberry jam. A merciful fate 
could do no more for a contumacious mortal, so I submitted graciously to 
being pacified, and acknowledged my gratitude by a mental vow to array fate, 
or her humble instrument, Mary, in the most gorgeous necktie money could 
buy. 

ee practically and calmly looked upon, raspberry-jam would never inspire 
the muses to very lofty flight. To most people, jam only means a wearisome 
dickering on a melting day with a very “near” country-woman who finally 
comes off victorious with her “ Twenty cents a quart, m’arm, and awful cheap 
at that.” Another melting day in a kitchen, whose torments only Dante could 
have described. An anxious stirring of a “ pound for pound” mixture in an 
enormous porcelain kettle; the bottling and the labeling, “ Raspberry Jam, 
1879;” the final consignment to the Plutean shades of the “ jelly closet.” 
The prosaic observer sees nothing but these commonplace details ; but to one 
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who loves nature, even in her preserved form, a jar of raspberry-jam may serve 
as an effectual aid to reflection, and be the store-house of many delightful 
memories. ‘There is nothing that holds the very soul of summer as jam does. 
All the sweet richness and spicy fragrance of long, drowsy days are garnered in 
that little jar which you push unsentimentally away in a dark corner. But if 
you had picked the raspberries, yourself, how the summer would have come 
back to you as you stirred the delicious compound. 

It may be rank heresy to declare that there is no berry like the raspberry, 
since good Dr. Boteler and John Burroughs have so lauded the strawberry. 
See what a sturdy, common-place plebeian a strawberry seems beside a rasp- 
berry. Think how the two grow. Did one ever pick strawberries for an hour 
withont having an aching back? Now there is a real delight in picking rasp- 
berries. You put out your hand, the long spray sways away from you with all 
the coquettish grace of a girl. You try again. Again, it is, modi me tangere. 
But at last, the dainty little jewels of sweetness are in your hand, and you are 
more than paid for all your trouble. What treasure was ever lightly won? 
You drop the berries lightly into your basket, and then scramble away over 
toppling rocks for more. You are caught by brambles and stayed by bushes, 
but you do not care. The horse, loosely tethered, is quietly feeding. The 
rich air is as exhilarating as wine. Everything is throbbing with life. The 
squirrel, flying along the top of the stone wall is in full sympathy with you. 
He, too, feels that it is a great joy to be alive on such a day, and all the busy, 
flying little creatures in the grass and in the air share in your pleasure. The 
faint tinkle of a cow-bell comes musically from a distant meadow. A hidden 
brook, near by, sings in asoft undertone, and occasionally a bird fits by singing 
a few gay notes. You almost forget that you are “ berrying.” You sit, idle 
for a moment, to drink in the beauty of the scene, but.your more practical 
companion rouses you with, “I’ve picked nearly a quart ;” and you bestir 
yourself speedily. 

At last, the bushes are plundered of their sweet burden, and you bear your 
trophies proudly home. 

But Gracia says: “Why are you so quiet? Do you enjoy your toast and 
jam?” 
me Yes,” I answered, but I do not tell her whither my fancy has led me, for 
she thinks me a person possessed of much common sense, and I do not wish 
to undeceive her. 





THE ENDICOTT ROCK. 





BY E. A. PHILBRICK. 


NE of the most interesting objects connected with the early history of 
New Hampshire, yet one that is little known, is the “ Endicott Rock,” 
which is situated on the head of a small island in the channel, at the Weirs. 
Undoubtedly the exploring party who left their names chiseled upon it, were 
the first white men that ever gazed upon the waters of our beautiful lake. 
Although two and ahalf centuries have elapsed since that time, yet this inscrip- 
tion still remains as a monument to their bravery and endurance, 
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The inscription can still be entirely read by much study, but is fast wearing 
away, and must soon entirely disappear under the constant action of the 
elements. Recognizing this fact, the Lake Company, on whose domains it 
stands, have had several plaster casts taken, one of which is to be seen in their 
office at Lake Village; while others have been presented to the Historical 
Societies of New Hampshire and Massachusetts. 

When, and by whom, the discovery of this interesting relic was made, is not 
definitely known, but is supposed to have been made by Stephen Lyford and 
Nathan Batchelder, of Meredith Bridge, the constructors of the “ Old Bel- 
knap,” as they built a dam across the channel on the Meredith side, in 1332, 
for the purpose of deepening the other one, in order that that famous steamer 
could pass down to Lake Village, which was then a large and thriving place of 
about a dozen houses. Others claim that Messrs. Daniel Tucker and John T. 
Coffin, president and cashier of the Meredith Bridge Savings Bank, were the 
original discoverers. 

‘The cause of the visit of these old-time explorers was thus: During the 
early history of the Colony, many disputes arose from the boundary lines of 
the original proprietors. In 1652, when New Hampshire was united with 
Massachusetts under the jurisdiction of that stern old Puritan, John Endicott, 
an attempt to establish the northern boundary of the Colony was made. Dr. 
Belknap, in his “‘ History of New Hampshire,” says :— 


** Charles I, in the fourth year of his reign. by letters patent, conferred a grant, 
by the Council at Plymouth, to certain persons, of a territory thus described, 
namely: * All that part of New England in America, which lies and extends 
between a great river, that is commonly called Monomack, alias Merrimack, ete.’ 
A committee of the General Court, attended by Jonathan Ince and John Sherman, 
surveyors, and several Indian guides, went up the Merrimack to find the northern 
part thereof, which the Indians told them was Aquedocketan, the outlet of Lake 
Winnipiseogee.” 


The following is a verbatim report of the surveyors :— 


‘* Whereas wee, John Sherman and Johnathan Ince were provided by the afore- 
said committee to take the latitude of the place above named, Our answer is that 
at Aquedakeen, the name of the head of the Merrimack, where it issued out of the 
Lake called Winnapusseakit upon the first of August. 1652, wee observed, and by 
observation found that the Latitude of the place was forty-three degrees, forty 
minutes, twelve seconds. besides those minutes to be allowed for the three min- 
utes more north w’ch run into the Lake. 

In witness whereolf, wee have subscribed our names this ninetecnth of October, 
sixteen, fifty-two. 


JOHN SHERMAN, 
JOHN INCE. 


Jur coram me. JOHN ENDICOTT, 


Gub’r.” 
The inscription reads as follows :— 
EI SW. 
W.P. IOHN 
, ENDICVT, 


GOV. 
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PROF. ROD. E. MILLER. 


F boldness and grandeur of scenery inspire the artist’s soulsurely New 
Hampshire should boast of many a well-filled studio. Be that as it may, 
she has reason to be proud of the paintings of R. E. Miller. Quietly working 
among her granite hills, he has accumulated no mean collection of views from 
our own State, as well as from other lands. 

Roderick Edward Miller was born February 22, 1830, at Saxton’s River, 
Rockingham, Windham County, Vermont. His father was Edward Darley 
Miller, from Westminster, Vermont, descended from the Scotch who settled in 
Londonderry, New Hampshire. His mother was Lucy Bishop, a descendant 
of the Pennsylvania Germans. He was the eldest of four children, one of 
whom, a brother, attained some skill in figure painting. 

His grandfather, two uncles on his father’s side, and three on his mother’s, 
were Ornamental painters. One uncle, his father’s brother, was very successful 
as an imitator of wood and marble, a large part of his work having been done 
in New York city, notably that upon Trinity Church. Thus the idea of paint- 
ing was inseparably connected with his childhood. 

When the subject of our sketch was ten years of age, the family removed to 
Chester, Vermont, where he remained four years, after which time he “ paddled 
his own canoe.” We then find the boy experimenting with coarse paints, in, 
his first attempts at picture painting. 

In 1844, he returned to Saxton’s River, where he worked at carriage {and 
house painting. It was during this time he painted a few sections of a [pan- 


vif -~ 
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orama of the Mexican war. Being too bold a venture, it was abandoned, 
although afterward accomplished and exhibited by older hands. 

While painting carriages in the different towns, he left upon the walls of the 
shops various chalk and charcoal sketches, some of which remain at the present 
time ; often being more gratifying to others, than to the subjects who uncon- 
sciously sat for portraits. 

By working through the summer, he was able to attend the Chester Academy, 
where we find his artistic propensities exhibited in the crude sketches that 
adorn his school books. While there he acted assistant to Prof. A. A. Ranney, 
now a well-known Boston lawyer, in his scientific lectures. He designed, 
and brought before the class, the first practical illustration of the electric tele- 
graph seen in that section. At that time also, in company with a professor, 
he made a geological excursion through a part of New York State. 

In the fall of 1848, he went to Boston. Having tried various occupations 
with no great success, he returned to Chester, and in 1851, we find him a shoe- 
maker at Springfield, Vermont. He removed to Saxton’s River, and afterward 
to Walpole, New Hampshire, where he worked at carriage painting until 1853. 

In 1854, Mr. Miller settled in Claremont, New Hampshire, where he resides 
at the present time. Here he opened a shop for carriage, sign, and ornamen- 
tal painting, and continued at this occupation until January 1, 1863. He then 
went to New York, where he attended drawing schools and was admitted to 
the National Academy of Design. He afterward studied at Cooper Institute 
until the spring of 1865, and was awarded a certificate of the first class, for 
superior ability. During the year 1864, he was engaged also in lithographing 
views of the principal streets of New York city. He resumed work at scene 
and fresco painting, by means of which he continued his studies at the art 
schools until 1868, when he returned to Claremont, and worked at his profes- 
sion in various places. 

An amusing incident occurred while frescoing a church in Vermont. A lady 
remarked that she “ didn’t know he was going to have such a cunning little 
room behind the pulpit,” and nothing but actual contact with the wall would 
convince her that it was an illusion. 

In June, 1870, Mr. Miller sailed for Germany, where he pursued his studies 
for two years. He spent much of this time at Munich, and among the moun- 
tains of Bavaria and Tyrol, some of whose fading flowers still adorn his studio. 
Dear to every artist’s heart are the remembrances of sojourns in the German 
schools and art-crowded galleries. He brought home well-filled portfolios and 
sketch-books, and thoughts and fancies that have blossomed into rare paintings 
of Alpine scenery. 

Since his return he has been busy painting landscapes, and other forms of 
beauty and interest, and giving instruction in his art. His classes have been 
quite a success. His works have been exhibited in various places, and some 
of them, borne far from home. ‘The unfortunate burning of his house occa- 
sioned the loss of many of his early paintings, and other works scarcely to be 
replaced, yet the new room presents no aspect of loss. 

Entering the pleasant studio, we notice many attractive pictures, among 
which are nearly a dozen different views of Ascutney Mountain. These are of 
various sizes, and any one of them would seem a gem by itself. The blue 
mountains and lakes of Sunapee, and Kearsarge Mountain, figure conspicuous- 
ly. A crowd of views of the German Alps charm with their refreshing scenery 
of lakes, mountains, and valleys. Curious studies peep out from sly corners, 
and here and there tempting fruits and artistic figures vary the collection. 
Charcoal and crayon pieces are not wanting, while crowded portfolios stand in 
out-of-the-way places. Crayon copies of antique statues and living models are 
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many, and sketch-books lie in confusion on the table. Among the othér pic- 
tures is one by the artist’s brother, Charles Miller, entitled “Just in Time,” a 
very pleasing figure piece. 

A guitar standing in the corner, and a viola, speak of musical hours. A case 
of well-chosen books, mineral treasures, and other trophies add to the interest 
of the room. Scientific apparatus and models for studies lie in close proximity. 
Mr. Miller’s studio is his castle, and many a king has held unstable sway over 
less satisfactory possessions. 

Mr. Miller was married in May, 1851, to Mary L. Holden, of Springfield, 
Vermont. Of their four children, the youngest only is living, Albert I. Miller, 
born in Claremont, May, 1860. From exchanges we quote the following :— 


**Hon. William M. Evarts, of New York, the eminent lawyer, and good judge 
of such matters, has purchased the magnificent painting of Ascutney Mountain, 
by Rod. E. Miller. the artist. The study was made from the farm of Capt. Pike, 
Cornish, with the view down the river. The painting represents in the foreground 
the fine farm of Capt. Pike, and the Connecticut river in the middle ground, the beau- 
tiful farm of Mr. Evarts, with Windsor (his summer residence), in the distance, and 
the grand old mountain with its September haze in the back ground. It is thirty- 
two by forty-eight inches. Critics on works of art pronounce this picture worthy 
to compete with the works of more noted artists. The picture is to be sent to 
Snedecor’s, New York, for framing. after which it will worthily ornament the 
walls of Mr. Evarts* beautiful New York residence.” 

** While in Clare:inont, one day last week, we visited the studio of Roderick E. 
Miller, where we beheld some of the finest landscape painting which we have ever 
seen. Mr. Miller spent two years in Europe in the study and practice of his art, 
bringing away on his return sketches of some of the most beautiful as well as 
the grandest and most magnificent scenery upon the continent. He has also several 
pictures wherein Ascutney Mountain figures prominently. which cannot fail to 
excite the admiration of all who have resided or are acquainted in that region. 
We advise all lovers of landscape painting, who may happen to be in Claremont, 
to visit Mr. Miller's studio, assuring them that they will be amply repaid for their 
trouble.” R. 


HIS EXCELLENCY CHARLES COFFIN HARRIS, CHIEF 
JUSTICE OF THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


HE subject of this sketch, CHartes Corrmy Harris, who died at Hon- 
olulu, in 1881, was born in the township of Newington, a small suburb 

of the city of Portsmouth on the ninth day of June, 1822. His father was 
William C. Harris, who was for some thirty years or more a prominent teacher 
in the city of Portsmouth, and one of the most prominent in the State, who 
was the son of Abel and Rocksly (Coffin), of Portsmouth. Charles Coffin 
Harris’s brothers are Thomas A., late in the service of the Pacific Steamship 
Company ; Robert, of Chicago, president of the Chicago Burlington Railroad ; 
Abel, shipmaster, who died at Honolulu; George, lost at sea, in the Pacific. 
Charles Coffin was educated in his father’s school until he entered Harvard College 
in 1837, at which institution he graduated in due course in 1841. Upon leaving 
college he returned to Portsmouth, and engaged for a time in the occupation 
of teaching, at the same time commencing the study of law with his kinsman, 
the Hon. Albert R. Hatch, who afterwards became his brother-in-law, by their 
marrying sisters. In January, he married his cousin, Harriet M. Harris. In 
1847, he removed to Boston, having received and accepted a proposition from 
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Thayer & Cushing to teach for them in their famous Cauncey Hall school, still 
continuing diligently the study of law. On the discovery of gold in California, 
and the breaking out in the East of what was termed the “ gold fever,” he 
deemed it a good opportunity, like many another of our New England men, 
to “break away” from his New England life and seek his fortune and his 
fame on the Pacific shores, and accordingly embarked for California, and 
arrived, in the youth and vigor of his manhood, at San Francisco, early in 
May, 1850. Of course, there had been no planting as yet in California, and 
the price of vegetables brought from the Hawaiian Islands was so enormous, 
that Mr. Harris was induced to embark in an enterprise to procure them from 
the islands, and having procured a vessel wnich had brought many of his 
townsmen to San Francisco, he embarked with his two brothers, Thomas and 
Abel, who were both sea-faring men, in this enterprise, and arrived at Honolulu 
in August, 1850. 

Before leaving San Francisco, he was severely attacked by the ague and 
fever, which during the voyage down, and after his arrival at Honolulu, con- 
tinued to trouble him. Immediately upon his arrival, he was addressed by 
several people having need of legal services, for enterprises were rife, and all 
the world appeared to be moving, and those who desired his services were 
prompt and liberal with their fees. This fact, together with his impaired 
health induced him with the consent of his brothers to remain there, and the 
vessel which they had loaded as they had proposed returned to California. He 
did not intend at this time to make his home there ; but fate ordered it otherwise, 
and month passed on after month, until he became thoroughly identified with the 
country. In September of that year (1850) the two young princes,—Alexander 
Liholilu, who was afterwards King Kamehameha IV, and Lot Kamehamhea, who 
was afterwards King Kamehameha V,—arrived home from their American and 
European tour. He immediately became intimate with them, and this inti- 
macy, perhaps, determined his fate. This intimacy was somewhat interrupted 
in the case of Prince Liholiho, during the first year of his reign, though 
resumed during the last years. But in the case of Kamehameha V it con- 
tinued uninterrupted to his death. His first public employment was that of 
police magistrate of Honolulu in the year 1851. He was elected representa- 
tive for one of the districts of the Island of Hawaii in 1852. His wife with 
their infant son arrived from Boston, January 1, 1852, and from that time his 
residence there may be regarded as permanent. 

He continued to practice law with marked success. In 1862, a law was 
passed, creating the office of attorney-general of the kingdom, and to which 
office he was appointed on the 26th of August, 1862 by Kamehameha IV. 
This king died 30th of November, 1863, and was succeeded by his brother, 
Kamehameha V, and Mr. Harris was immediately appointed minister of the 
interior, ad interim. He was a member of the Privy Council of state, and 
continued to hold the office of attorney-general until the 22d of December, 
1865. In March, 1867, he received the appointment of minister at Wash- 
ington, and having returned here in 1868, he resumed the duties of Minister 
of Finance, in which office he continued until December 20, 1869, when he 
was appointed minister for foreign affairs, which office he resigned on the roth 
of September, 1872. At the death of Kamehameha V, there was no lineal 
heir to the throne, and William Lunalilo was elected by the legislature as pro- 
vided by the constitution. He reigned one year, during which Mr. Harris 
was not in office, but continued to be a member of the Privy Council of state. 
At the death of Lunalilo without heirs, Prince Kalakana was elected king by 
the legislature on the 12th of February, 1874, and Mr. Harris was appointed 
at once first associate justice of the supreme court, and on the resignation of 
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Chief Justice Allen on the 1st of February, 1877, Mr. Harris was appointed 
chief justice of the supreme court and chancellor of the kingdom. 

During the reign of Kamehameha V, he was likewise continually a member 
of the board of education and board of immigration. On the 11th of 
October, 1870, he received the decoration of Knight, Grand Cross of the 
Order of Queen Isabella the Catholic, from the Spanish government. On the 
29th of August, 1871, he received from the Austrian government the decora- 
tion of Knight, Commander Cross, with Star of the Order of Francis Joseph. 
On the gth of October, 1875, he was appointed by His Majesty Kalakana 
Knight, Grand Cross of the Order of Kamehameha [; and on the rth of 
November, of the same year, was appointed to the same grade in the Order of 
Kalakana, which Order His Majesty had constituted in commemoration of his 
election by the legislature as king. 


S4INT ANDREW, THE P1TRON SAINT OF SCOTLAND. 


BY HON. THOMAS L. TULLOCK, 


N accordance with a time-honored and much cherished custom, the Saint 
Andrew's Society of Washington, assembles annually, on the evening of the 
30th of November, to celebrate the festival of St. Andrew, the Patron Saint 
of Scotland. ‘This anniversary has, with few exceptions, been regularly com- 
memorated by the Society since its organization. ‘The meetings have uniformly 
been characterized by good cheer and fraternal greetings, and have proved 


profitable as well as agreeable reunions of the Sons of Auld Scotia, whose 
homes are in this beautiful Capital of our nation. ‘Thus are revived recollec- 
tions of old friendships, while new ones are created and cemented ; and thus, 
too, above all, is kept alive and strengthened our love tor both our native land 
and our adopted country, while to us of Scotch lineage only, is renewed and 
refreshed our interest in our ancestral home. 

\fter a thorough research of authorities for information relating to the event- 
ful life and exalted character of so distinguished a personage as St. Andrew, I 
have to regret the limited record concerning him. ‘The commemoration of the 
anniversary of the Apostle’s death, as a national holiday and festival, by the 
Scottish people, was no doubt first observed by them in the year 359, 
and from that time to the present it has been generally celebrated in Scotland 
as the great religious and social festival of the nation. And on this their 
gala-day, the 30th of November, Scotchmen wherever congregated revive the 
memories of the past, and with appropriate festivities celebrate this time- 
honored anniversary. 

Upon what appears to be equally reliable authority, St. Andrew was admitted 
into the Masonic Calendar, on the 30th of November, 1737, when his anniver- 
sary was adopted by the fraternity as an annual festival also, and that day is 
now everywhere recognized by the brethren of the mystic tie. There are some 
who contend that the festival of St. Andrew was placed at the head of the holi- 
days beginning at Advent, from the circumstance of his having been the first 
who found the Saviour, as well as the first who brought others to Him. In the 
Book of Common Prayer, are the Collect, Epistle and Gospel appointed by the 
church specially for St. Andrew’s day. In the niches of the ecclesiastical 
year devoted to eminent saints, this Apostle has a prominent place. For 
centuries all who kept Saint’s days have publicly assembled to celebrate his 
name and work. 


3 
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Other countries than Scotland have their tutelar Saints. England honors St. 
George, who is represented on horseback, clad in full armor with a vanquished 
dragon at his feet. Ireland patronises St. Patrick ; while the guardian saint of 
Spain is St. James ; of France, St. Denis ; of Italy, St. Anthony ; and of Wales, 
St. David. The patron Saints of Genoa, are St. George, St. Lawrence and St. 
John the Baptist. On the piazzetta at Venice, their are two granite columns, 
one bearing the “‘ Winged Lion of St. Mark,” the emblem of the tutelary Saint 
of Venice ; the other, St. Theodore on a crocodile, the patron of the ancient 
Republic. St. Michael is regarded as the patron or guardian angel of the 
Jews. 

But this is a degression. I will not test your patience by reference to other 
celebrities, but proceed at once to present the historical and legendary account 
of our own revered patron Saint, who is also the patron of Russia, Hungary 
and Burgundy. In this effort to throw some new light upon the history of St. 
Andrew, and to illustrate his character, I shall necessarily blend to a very large 
extent, the authentic record of Scripture with statements which rest alone on 
tradition. 

Without elaborately quoting authorities, or citing passages of Scripture which 
refer to St. Andrew or his ministry, I have to say that his name signifies manly, 
and is of Greek origin: a2er—aneros, or andros—man. He was one of the 
twelve Apostles who were commissioned to preach the Gospel, and appears as 
one of the confidential disciples who accompanied the Saviour in his earthly 
mission. He was born in Bethsaida, a town in Galilee, situated on the shore 
of Lake Tiberias, in Palestine, and near the head at its northern extremity. 
The country adjacent abounded in deer, and the sea in fish, and therefore 
hunting and fishing were both the pastime and occupation of many of its inhabi- 
tants. To this locality Jesus frequently resorted. Andrew was a younger 
brother of Simon Peter. ‘Their father’s name was Jonas, and the vocation of 
himself and sons was that of fishermen. Being a disciple of St. John the 
Baptist, who at the fords of the Jordan had expressly designated Jesus as the 
Lamb of God, Andrew was led to receive Him as the Messiah, and was dis- 
tinguished as the “ First Called” of the disciples, and to the Master he brought 
his brother Simon, afterwards called Peter, and hence is named by some of the 
fathers as “ The Rock before the Rock.” Neither of them, however, became 
at that time the stated attendants on our Lord. Pursuing their. humble occu- 
pation as fishermen, they were not called by Jesus to follow Him, until after the 
imprisonment of John. This was about twelve months after Simon’s introduc- 
tion to Christ. Then Andrew and Peter, together with James and John, were 
personally called by our Lord when passing through Galilee. Finding them 
fishing upon the sea of ‘Tiberias, he gave thema miraculous draught of fishes, 
thereby demonstrating his divine power. They left their nets and followed 
Him. The employment of most of the twelve Apostles, if not of allof them, 
with the exception of Matthew, a tax-gatherer, was probably the laborious occu- 
pation of fishermen. Paul was a tent-maker. 

The principal incidents mentioned in the Gospels, in which St. Andrew’s name 
occurs during the life of Christ, are the feeding of the five thousand. It was 
Andrew who said, “‘ There is a lad here, which hath five barley loaves and two 
small fishes.” His introduction to our Lord at Jerusalem, during the 
Passover week, of certain Greeks who desired to see Him, which, together 
with his having brought his brother Peter to the Saviour after announcing to 
him “we have found the Messiah,” caused him to be called the “ Intro- 
ducer to Christ.” Another incident was his asking with other disciples, 
Peter. John and James, for a further explanation of what our Lord had said in 
reference to the destruction of the Temple. Andrew was with St. John the 
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Baptist, the day following the baptism of Jesus, when our Lord was saluted by 
John, who exclaimed, “ Behcld the Lamb of God,” and Andrew followed Him. 
He was also present with the mother of Jesus and with the other disciples, at the 
marriage in Cana of Galilee, and witnessed the miracle there wrought by the 
Saviour. After they were called by Jesus while fishing in the lake, and were 
made “ fishers of men,’ Andrew and his brother Peter were regular in their 
attendance upon Him. and in the prosecution of their new mission. Andrew 
received the evidence of Christ's resurrection from Mary Magdelene and the 
other women who had visited the tomb, and he saw Him and heard His voice 
when He said: ‘“ Peace be unto you.”’ He was also at Olivet on the ascension 
morning, and with others received the Saviour’s blessing. Andrew and Peter 
after becoming disciples left “ Bethsaida, the city of Andrew and Peter,” and 
lived in Capernaum. It was at their house that Jesus lodged when He preached 
in that city, and it was also at their house and at the request of both, that He 
cured Peter’s wife’s mother of a fever. 

It appears that from Christ's disciples who had listened to His matchless 
teachings and witnessed the miracles proving His Messiahship, and were 
thereby qualified to give reliable testimony concerning Him, that He chose His 
Apostles. In enumerating them, two of the evangelists mention first the names 
of the two brothers. Connected with the Apostle’s creed, which is so uni- 
versally adopted by the Greek, Roman and Protestant churches, and so gen- 
erally believed as a summary of Christian faith, there is a legend, that the 
creed was composed by the Apostles at Jerusalem before their separation after 
the day of Pentecost, each one contributing a sentence for the purpose of 
securing unity of teaching in the great outline of the faith they professed. 
The creed consists of twelve articles, and to Peter are ascribed the words: 
“IT believe in God, the Father Almighty.” ‘To Andrew, “and in Jesus Christ, 
his only son, our Lord,’”’ and to John, “ Suffered under Pontius Pilate.” The 
words attributed to Andrew are by some credited to John, while the article 
ascribed to John is named as originating with Andrew, while another writer 
concedes to Andrew the sentence, “ who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, 
born of the Virgin Mary.” 

After our Lord’s ascension, when the Apostles were miraculously endowed 
and qualified for their sacred mission, the vast northern region of Scythia and 
Sogdiana and the neighboring countries was assigned to Andrew, who trav- 
ersed those inhospitable regions upon the dispersion of the Apostles, encoun- 
tering hazards most perilous with an unflinching courage and a pious determi- 
nation, which could only have been inspired by the blessed hope he cherished. 
Concerning St. Andrew’s ministry, Origen writes that he preached at Scythia, 
(Russia). St. Jerome, also Eusebius, says he preached at Achaia (Greece), 
Nicophorus, in Asia Minor and Thrace (Turkey in Europe) ; St. Paulinus 
names Argos, where the Apostle preached, silencing their philosophers. 
Other ancient writers name other places as having been visited by him, as 
Sogdiana, Colchis and Epirus. Tradition particularly assigns as the scenes of 
his ministry, Russia, Greece, Asia Minor and Turkey in Europe, which may be 
regarded as the field of his Apostolic labor. Other localities are named 
where he zealously propagated the doctrines of Christianity and confirmed his 
teachings by miracles. At Synope on the Euxine (Black) sea, he was mal- 
treated and suffered great cruelties. The inhabitants became exasperated 
against him, and conspired to burn the house in which he lodged, which design 
was frustrated. They, however, treated him with savage cruelty, throwing him 
to the ground, stamping upon him, pulling and dragging him from place to 
place. He was beaten with clubs, pelted with stones, and there were some so 
demonical and brutish as to be guilty of biting off his flesh with their teeth. 
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When supposed to be entirely deprived of life, he was cast aside into a field as 
dead. But he miracylously recovered and returned publicly to the city, where 
he recommenced his labors and wrought miracles. He was eminently success- 
ful. Many believed his teachings and were converted, and became of like 
precious faith with himself. An author quoting from the ancients, says that 
while at this place, Andrew met his brother Peter, and they both remained at 
Synope for some time. ‘The chairs, made of white stone, wherein they were 
accustomed to sit when instructing the people, were existing and commonly 
shown in his time. Andrew afterwards returned to Jerusalem, and from thence 
travelled extensively, encountering many difficulties and great hardships until 
his execution, 

It is believed that he established a church in Byzantium (Constantinople), 
and ordained Stachys, who had been named by Paul as its first Bishop, and 
alluded to in his epistles to the Romans as “ My beloved.” He was bishop 
sixteen years. Andrew’s travels may be succinctly enumerated by stating that 
after leaving Jerusalem, he first journeyed through Cappadocia, Galatia and 
Bithynia, provinces of Asia Minor, continuing along the Euxine Sea, into the 
desert of Scythia. An ancient author writes that he first came to Amynsus, 
where he preached in one of the Jewish Synagogues, next to Trapazium, a 
maritime city on the Euxine Sea, thence after visiting other places he came to 
Nice in Northern Italy, where he remained two years ; then passed to Niesmedia 
and Chalcedon, whence he sailed through the Propontis to the Euxine again, 
and from there to Heraclen, and afterwards to Amastres and thence to Synope. 
Returning to Jerusalem, from thence he travelled over Thrace, Macedonia, 
Thessera, Achaia and Epirus, until he came to Patras, a city of Achaia in 
Greece, where his earthly mission ended, after a very laborious and perilous 
service, which he resolutely conducted with constancy and fidelity. The 
Muscovites claim that St. Andrew carried the Gospel into their country “ as 
far as the mouth of the Borysthenes,” in Russia, and “to the mountains where 
the city of Kiow now stands, to the frontiers of Poland.” They believe that 
he was the first to preach to the Slavonians in Novogorod, also in Sarmatia, 
the vast region of Eastern Europe and Western Asia, which includes the most 
considerable portion of Poland, and the whole of Central and Southern 
Russia, except the Crimea and Northern Hungary. 

They honor him as the principal titular saint of the Empire. Peter the 
Great created under Andrew’s name, the first as well as the most noble 
order of knighthood,—the Knight of the Blue Ribbon, December 20, 1698,— 
in commemoration of the supposed introduction of Christianity in the Russian 
Empire, by the Apostle Andrew. This order is the highest in rank in the 
Empire, and is confined to members of the Imperial family. princes and the 
chief officers of the realm, being only bestowed by special favor of the 
Emperor. The badge or medal is the figure of St. Andrew on a gold enam- 
elled cross, on the corners of which are four letters S. A. P. R., “ Sanctius 
Andreas Patronus Russae.” On the reverse is the Imperial Eagle with spread 
wings and double-headed, with the legend, in Russian, ‘‘ For religion and loy- 
ality,” and the name of the Saint. It is fastened to a sky blue ribbon and sus- 
pended fiom the right shoulder towards the left hip, but at festivals is pendant to a 
collar of gold, composed of square chains and roses. The collar of the order 
consists of St. Andrew crosses alternating with imperial crowns. The Em- 
perors carry a St. Andrew’s cross with the figure of the Apostle with a smaller 
cross. Beneath and above may be defined the double-headed emblematic 
eagle, with an inscription, ‘“ Peter possessor and autocrat of Russia.” The 
decorations have undergone some alterations since the Order of St. Andrew 
was instituted, but the Apostle and his cross have always been the conspicious 
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jewel—studded with diamonds. ‘The Russian naval flag is distinguished by a 
purple St. Andrew cross on a white ground, another indication of their 
reverence for his memory. 

One of the historians of Scotland (Cullen) says: “ There is little doubt but 
Christianity was promulgated very early in Britain, that St. Paul personally 
preached in the island, and that the gospel was preached in Scotland by St. 
Andrew the Apostle.” Christianity was in a flourishing state in Scotland at 
the beginning of the fourth century, when the tenth and last persecution of the 
Christians under Dioclesian raged most furiously. Many of the British Chris- 
tians fled for refuge to Scotland. The sanguinary persecutions commenced 
A. D. 303, and lasted ten years. It was in this persecution that St. George, 
the Patron of England, suffered martyrdom. Having,mentioned the countries 
recorded as having been visited by St. Andrew, the termination of his public 
ministry is reached. He suffered martyrdom, being crucified at Patras, in 
Achaia, in Greece, by order of Aegeas, the Roman pro-consul, who, enraged 
by his preaching, commanded him to join in sacrifices to the heathen gods, 
and upon his refusal, ordered him to be severely scourged and then crucified, 
a sentence which was executed with peculiar cruelty,—seven lictors alternately 
exerting their strength with the scourge on the Apostle’s shoulders. ‘To make 
his death the more lingering, he was fastened to the cross with cords, instead 
of the customary nails. He survived the terrible torture two days, and while 
strength endured, praised God and exhorted those who witnessed his suffer- 
ings to repentance and faith—teaching and instructing them in the way of 
life. He welcomed the cross and the martyr’s crown, and exultantly accepted 
the fate that awaited him. Great interest was manifested to spare his life, but 
the Apostle earnestly desired to depart, and to seal with his blood, the truth of 
the religion he professed. His body is said to have been embalmed and hon- 
orably intombed by Maximillia, who had embraced the Christian religion,—a 
lady of ‘quality and estate,”’ believed to be the wife of the pro-consul who 
had caused his death. 

Patras is described as a “ city seated on a hill, near the sea.” It is a forti- 
fied seaport in Greece, onthe Gulf of Patras, and the principal entry of its 
foreign trade. “One of its churches is traditionally connected with the martyr- 
dom of St. Andrew, and is greatly resorted to by devotees.” In ancient 
times the goddess Diana was worshipped at Patras. The cruel custom of 
sacrificing to her yearly, ‘a most beautiful young man and maid,” was con- 
tinued until by the preaching of St. Andrew, Eusypilus was converted to Chris- 
tianity, when that wicked superstition ceased. 

The account of the Apostle’s martyrdom is given in the “Acts of his 
Passion,”—said to have been written by the presbyters and deacons of Achaia, 
present at the time—a work of great antiquity, being mentioned by Philastrius 
about 380. The Apostle had been eminently successful in his mission. 
Multitudes had fallen off from paganism and embraced the Christian faith, 
among whom are mentioned the pro-consul’s wife (Maximillia) and his brother 
(Stratocles), which caused Aegeas great rage and displeasure, and hence his 
cruel treatment of the Apostle. 

The cross on which the Apostle was suspended, was made of two pieces of 
timber crossing each other obliquely in the centre in the form of the letter X, 
“ crus decussata,” and from this the St. Andrew’s cross derived its name. It 
is supposed that the Apostle expired on the 30th day of November, in the 
year 69. His remains were afterwards removed to Constantinople by Constan- 
tine the Great, and buried with great solemnity in the great church he had 
erected in honor of the Apostles, where they remained till the year 369, when 
it is said an Abbot, named Regulus, who was a pious Greek devotee, caused 
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them to be removed to Scotland, or at least certain relics of the Saint ; said to 
be the arm bone, three fingers of the right hand and three toes, and deposited 
them in the church, with a monastery which he erected to the memory of St. 
Andrew at Abernethy, where now is established the city of St. Andrew, in the 
county of Fife, with its far-famed University, the most ancient of the 
four Scottish Universities, and believed to be the only one in Europe where 
theology is the sole study. ‘lhe city originated from the Abbey, which was in 
a flourishing condition when the University of St. Andrew was founded, about 
the year 1411. It was to this church of St. Regulus, that pilgrims from 
foreign countries resorted in the early ages. ‘‘ Hungas, King of the Picts,” 
about the year 809, in acknowledgment for great success which he had achieved 
in battle, gave to this church the See of Kilrule, the tenth part of his domin- 
ion, and directed that the cross of St. Andrew should thenceforth be the badge 
of the country. Kenneth II, King of the Scots, having conquered the 
Picts, whose capital was at Abernethy, extinguished their kingdom in North 
Britain in 845, and transferred the seat of government from Abernethy to the 
town of Kilrule, changing its name to St. Andrew, and ordering that the 
Bishop of St. Anilrew should be the chief inthe kingdom. He also “ repaired 
and nchiy endowed the church of St. Regulus, in which the arm of St. 
Andrew was reverently kept.” 

According to an ancient legend or tradition, it is pretended that Hungas, 
who reigned over the Picts in Scotland in the gth century, had a vision (833) the 
night preceding one of his battles, in which the Apostle Andrew appeared and 
promised to him a decisive victory, assuriog him that a token or a sign 
should appear over the Pictish host, representing a cross fashioned as the one 
upon which St. Andrew suffered. Hungas, awaking, looked up to the sky, and 
saw the promised cross, as did all of both armies. The vision when related 
greatly encouraged the Picts, and the appearance of the cross terrified the 
army of King Athelstan, who was killed in the ensuing battle. After achieving 
victory, Hungas, to express his thankfulness for prevailing over the King of the 
ancient Saxions, went in solemn procession to the Kirk of St. Andrew, to ren- 
der thanks to God and His Apostle for the victory, and with the Picts on that 
occasion vowed for themselves and their posterity, that from henceforth in 
time of war, they should wear as a badge of cognizance the cross of St. Andrew. 
Hungas as a further expression of thankfulness, gave to the church of Regulus 
divers rich gifts, including many to adorn the church, and also “a case of 
beaten gold for preserving the relics of St. Andrew.” John Leslie, Bishop of 
Ross, Scotland, says that the cross of St. Andrew “ appeared to Achaius, King 
of the Scots, and Hungas, King of the Picts, the night before the battle was 
fought betwixt them and Athelstane, King of England, as they were on their 
knees in prayer.” 

The See of St. Andrew was established in 518; and the city of St. Andrew, 
became the seat of the Scottish primacy, and therefore the ecclesiastical met- 
ropolis of the kingdom. ‘The origin of the city was in the very early period I 
have named. ‘The legend concerning it, is that Regulus, the Greek monk of 
Patrae in Achaia, about the year 370, was commanded by a vision from heaven 
to leave his own country for the island of Albion, the ancient name of Great 
Britain, and there preach the gospel to the Picts. Having passed through the 
Mediterranean, and coasted along the shores of Spain and France, he entered the 
German Ocean, where after a tedious and tempestuous passage, he was 
shipwrecked in the Bay now called St. Andrew, and with difficulty reached the 
shore, accompanied by his companions, a few monks, and the small box 
which contained the relics of the Apostle Andrew. Hergustus, who was then 
King of the Picts, received the strangers graciously, and in a short time em- 
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braced the Christian religion, as did a great part of his subjects. He after- 
wards presented St. Regulus with one of his palaces and some lands, and built 
him a church, of which the ruins still exist at St. Andrew, bearing the 
name of Regulus. The companions of Regulus are named as Damianus, a 
priest, Gelasius, Tubaculus and Mermacus, deacons, Nerinus and Elisenius, 
a Cretian, Merinus and Silvaneus his brother, monks by profession, and eight 
other persons, five hermits and three devoted virgins. Regulus lived here 
thirty-two years, and established the first Christian priests of the country called 
Culdees, signifying “* God's servants.” They were generally married men— 
pious and indefatigable, and respected for their zeal and virtues. Regulus 
changed the name of the church and place from Kilrymout to Kilrule. 

Kenneth to whom reference has been made as having translated the Episco- 
pal See which the Picts had established at Abernethy, to St. Andrew, died in 
854. Asan item of Scottish history, I will mention that the marble stone 
which Fergus, the first King of Scotland, had placed at Argyle about 330 years 
before the Christian era, Kenneth caused to be removed to Scone, by the river 
Tay, about two miles north of Perth, and had it enclosed in a wooden chair in 
which the Kings of Scotland were afterwards crowned. It was removed to 
England by King Edward I., in 1297, together with the Scotch sceptre and crown. 
This famous stone was originally brought from Spain to Ireland, from whence 
Fergus came, and had been preserved at Argyle and Scone for many centuries. 
It is claimed by some, as being the veritable Jacob’s Pillow, brought to 
Ireland by the prophet Jeremiah, afterwards known as St. Patriarch or St. Patrick. 
It is quite a large marble block fitted in the chair, below the seat, and is fully 
exposed to view. It is now in the Chapel of St. Edward, in Westminister 
Abbey, and is known as the coronation chair in which all the reigning sover- 
eigns of England have been crowned since Edward the First. When 
London in 1873, I nad the privilege of inspecting this ancient relic. 

In the records of the duchy of Burgundy it is mentioned that the cross of 
St. Andrew, made of Olive wood, was removed from Achaia, the place of the 
Apostle’s crucifixion, and deposited in a nunnery at Weaune, near Marseilles ; 
but was lost during the Moorish invasion, and subsequently rediscovered by 
Hugues, a monk, and placed in the Abbey of St. Victor in Marseilles in the year 
1250, where it is now venerated. A part thereof enclosed in “a silver case, 
gilt,” was carried to Brussels in 1433, by Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, 
who obtained at great cost “the precious relic.” In honor of it he instituted 
his famous order of chivalry, known as the “ Knights of the Golden Fleece,” 
and placed it under the protection of the Apostle; his knights wearing as a 
badge the figure of a cross which is called St. Andrew's cross or the cross of 
Burgundy. On the occasion of the Duke’s marriage, January 10, 1433, the 
order was consecrated to the Virgin Mary and the Apostle Andrew. 
tion of the supposed cross is now at Tourney, in Belgium. 

There are many improbable stories by frivolous authors ; but the student of 
history can collect from the church antiquaries authentic accounts concerning 
the Apostles and their contemporaries. It is to be regretted that many of the 
aacient ecclesiastical works to which reference is made by the early 
writers, are not now extant, but many credible and unquestioned sayings have 
been transmitted to us. Gregory, Bishop of Tours, reported that on the anni- 
versary day of St. Andrew’s martyrdom, there was wont to flow from his tomb, 
“a most fragrant and precious oil, which according to its quantity denoted the 
scarceness or plenty of the following year; and that the sick being anointed 
with the oil were restored to their former health.” It has been suggested that if 
any semblance of truth attaches to the story, it was merely an “exhalation 
and sweating forth at some time of those rare and costly perfumes and oint- 
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ment wherewith his body was embalmed.” It was after this record that the body 
of the Apostle was removed to Constantinople by Constantine, in the year 337. 
and buried in the church which was built by him, and taken down some hun- 
dred years thereafter by Empercr Justinian, in order to its reparation, at which 
time the body of Andrew was found in a wooden coffin, and was again depos- 


ited in its proper place. ‘There is another record concerning the relics of St. 


Andrew, which states that when the city of Constantinople was captured by 
the French, Cardinal Peter of Capua, brought the relics &f St. Andrew from 
thence into Ltaly in 1210, and deposited them in the Cathedral of Amalphi. 


George Phranza, the last of the Byzantine historians, relates that when the 
Turks became masters of Constantinople, ‘Thomas the Despot,” in going 
from Greece into Italy, carried with him the head of St. Andrew and presented 
it to Pope Pius II. in the vear 1 


1461, who allotted to him a monastery for his 
dwelling with a competent revenue 

In the early ages the bones of the Saints were greatly venerated, especially 
those supposed to belong to an Apostle. In addition to the disposition already 
named, it is stated that an arm bone of St. Andrew was given to St Gregory 
the Great, by ‘Tiberias 11; another was deposited at Notre Dame at Paris ; and 
other bones distrivtted to certain churches and monasteries at Bordeaux, Rheims, 
Brussels, Orleans, Miian, Aix, and other places, which consider themselves en- 
riched by their possession. 

It is represented that at the time Constantinople was taken, and the relics 
of St. Andrew dispersed, a lively and intense enthusiasm for the Apostle was 
excited throughout ail christendom. ‘The inspired account of St. Andrew is 
confined to a few verses in the Gospels :(—Matthew 4: 18—10:2; Mark 1: 
16—29—13 : 3—3:18; Luke 5:2—6:14; John 1:35, 40, 44—6:8-9g— 
12:22;—Acts 1:13.) ‘The apparent discrepancy (in John 1: 40, 41, with 
Matthew 4:18 and Mark 1: 16,) where Andrew and Peter appear to have been 
called together is easily reconciled. St. John relates the first introduction of 
the brothers to Jesus ; the other evangelists their formal call to follow Him in 
his ministry. In the catalogue of the Apostles, Andrew appears in Matthew 
(10: 2, Luke 6: 14,) as second, next alter his brother Peter ; but in Mark (3: 18. 
Acts 1: 13,) as fourth, following Peter, James and John, and in company with 
Philip, which is probably considered by some as his real place of dignity 
among the Apostles ; but St. Andrew, Scotland’s illustrious patron—tkat grand 
and intrepid Apostle of the primitive church, stands pre-eminent as the “ first 
born of the Apostolic quire.” He had the distinguished honor of being the 
first disciple who came to Jesus—the first Christian believer—the first preacher 
of the Gospel under the new dispensation, and fully represented in himself the 
first complete embodiment of the Christian church in miniature. 

Nicephorus pretends on the authority of Euodius, who was St. Peter’s im- 
mediate successor in the See of Antioch for twenty-three years, and in whose 
time the disciples were first called Christians, “that of all the Apostles, Christ 
baptized none but Peter with his own hands ; that Peter baptized Andrew and 
the two-sons of Zebedee, and they the rest of the Apostles.” Baronius, how- 
ever, contends that the Epistle of Euodius was “ altogether unknown to any of 
the ancients.” ‘There is a book bearing the title of “The Acts of Andrew” 
as well the “ Gospel of St. Andrew,” which by a decree of Pope Galasius, was 
declared apocryphal ; and “ The Acts of Andrew and Matthew,” are also 
regarded as spurious. Cardinal M’Closky in a sermon on the “ Immaculate 
Conception,” December 7, 1877, refers to “the earliest liturgies of the 
church, in the liturgy of St. James and in that of St. Andrew.” 

Each of the Apostles had his mission. Continuing with the Saviour until 
the crucifixion, the world was so divided after the day of Pentecost, as to 
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give to each of them his respective field of labor, and they then entered upon 
their public ministry. Biographical brevity is characteristic of New Testament 
history. The yecord of each of the Apostles and early disciples is limited, and 
only elaborated in the case of Peter and Paul, one representing the circumcision, 
and called the * Apostle of the Circumcision,” the other the uncircumcision, to 
whom, (according to Gal. 2: 7,) “the Gospel of the uncircumcision was com- 
mitted.” 

Andrew in his first following of Jesus, was not so constant in his attendance 
as to prevent him from continuing his occupation as a fisherman. He had 
stood with John when he bore testimony to the divinity, the humanity and the 
office of One among them “ whom they knew not.”” He was with him at the 
Ford of Bethabara, when he announced: ** behold the Lamb of God ;”’ and 
when he bore record : “This is the Son of God.” After which Andrew “ findeth 
his own brother Simon,” saying unto him, “We have found the Messiah.” 
When Andrew's constant presence became necessary, he was formally called 
by the Master and accompanied Him in his journeyings, and was an eye and 
ear witness of His wonderful acts and sayings, saw His miracles, listened to 
His teachings, heard His discourses, and conversed freely with Him, thereby 
becoming thoroughly prepared for the great work which was graciously assigned 
to him. 

In the calling to the Apostleship of Matthew, James and John, Peter and 
Andrew are specially and prominently mentioned, while the circumstances 
attending the calling of the other seven are not recorded. On account of the 
priority assigned to Peter, it has been supposed that he was the oldest of the 
Apostles ; but there are writers who consider Andrew to have been older 
than his brother. He is generally represented as younger. There is no 
scriptural authority on the subject. 


St. Andrew was styled by the Cretes the “ First Called.” He was emphati- 
cally the “ First Missionary,” for when St. John the Baptist saluted the Saviour, 


Andrew followed Him, and “ abode with Him that day.” Immediately on being 
convinced that Jesus was the Messiah, he started to communicate the glad 
tidings to others, and persuaded them to come and see for themselves. ‘The 
promptness and alacrity of the Apostle has been suggestive, for in some cities, 
particularly in Montreal and New York, | have read of “ Philip and Andrew 
Societies,’ whose specific work is to bring persons to the Saviour. These 
brotherhoods connected with local churches are active and aggressive, and are 
appropriately named, because Philip and Andrew early exemplified a true 
missionary spirit. 

The names of Philip and Andrew are intimately associated with 
the Greeks who desired to ** See Jesus,” which occurred during the last days 
of the Saviour’s ministry in the courts of the Temple, in the presence of 
Andrew and these Greeks who had come to Jerusalem to the feast of the Pass- 
over, and were called “ proselytes of the gate or covenant.”’ The Father de- 
clared the third time His love for the Beloved Son, by AN AUDIBLE VOICE, thus 
convincing the Greeks, who were to be the first fruits of the Gentiles, that 
Jesus was the Messiah. Andrew having been a disciple of St. John the 
Baptist before the advent of Jesus as a public teacher, and probably a mem- 
ber of the sect to which John belonged—the Essenian, a Jewish sect of mystics, 
ascetics,—may “account for the learning” and ability which he subsequently 
exhibited in his public ministry. 

THE THISTLE. 


The ‘Thistle is the National emblem of Scotland, and evoked from her illus- 
trious bard the tribute :— 
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** The rough burr thistle spreading wide 
Among the bearded bear, 

I turned the weeder—clips aside, 
An spar‘d the symbol dear.” 


The Scottish order of Knighthood known as “ The Thistle,” has for its prin- 
cipal decoration, a gold collar composed of sixteen thistles, interlaced with 
sprigs of rue; to which are suspended a small image of St. Andrew, and this 
Saint’s cross of silver. In the centre of this is a thistle surrounded by the 
motto of the Order, from which emanate silver rays forming a star. ‘The 
motto of the Order, as also that of Scotland, is a Latin inscription, “ Memo me 
impune dacessit,”,—no One insults me with impunity. The institution of the 
order in honor of St. Andrew, is attributed by the Scots to King Achaias in 
the 8th century, in memory of an appearance in the heavens of a bright cross 
resembling that whereon St. Andrew suffered martyrdom,—seen by Achaias 
the night before he gained a victory over Athelstan, King of Northumberland, 
the first who called himself King of England. He died in 940. ‘The intro- 
duction of the order has also been attributed to the same King (Achaias), as 
commemorative of a° famous league of amity he formed with Charlemagne 
(Charles the Great), King of France, he having selected as a badge “‘ The 
Thistle and the Rue.” It has also been suggested that Charles VII, of France, 
who reigned 1403-1461, having received great assistance from Scot- 
land, renewed the league of amity which had been entered into with Achaias, 
the 65th King of Scotland, who had died in 809. Authors are divided as to the 
origin of the order ; but it was no doubt instituted in 787 ; restored about 1540, 
by James V, of Scotland, who was “the handsomest and most chivalrous 
Prince of his times ;” revived May 29, 1687, by King James VII (II 
of England) ; and reéstablished by Queen Anne, December 31, 1703. This 
order also called the Order of St. Andrew; was accessable only to the 
Peers. It dates at least from the time of King Robert II, 1370-90, whose 
coin bore the cross and image of St. Andrew. ‘lhe order as a regular ‘ organ- 
ized knightly fraternity,” is conceded as existing in the reign of King James 
VII, in 1687. By a statute passed in May, 1827, the order consists of the 
sovereign and sixteen knights. It is contended by some that the badge of the 
Thistle may not have been worn before the reign of James III, and was 
not probably connected with any distinct order of knighthood previous to 
James V. 1540. If the Thistle and the Rue, as one writer claims, were 
once symbols of two different orders, one “The Thistle,” with the present 
motto ; the other ‘‘ The Garland of Rue,” it is certain that from the collars of 
both hung one and the same jewel, the figure of St. Andrew bearing his 
cross. The Thistles, which no one could touch without being hurt, was in 
the badge significantly associated with the Rue, the antidote for poison. 

The Andrew cross is worn in their hats, by the people of Scotland, on the 
day of the feast of the Saint. It consists of blue and white ribbons disposed 
with a cross, aud is intended as a commemoration of his crucification. I have 
before me seven ancient copper coins with three thistles on one stalk, one 
bearing date 1678, another 1692. ‘The other five pieces are older but without 
date, or the dates cannot be deciphered, and are quite crude and irregular in 
workmanship, having been made and stamped by hand, machinery not being 
used in coining at the early period they were made. One of the gold coins 
issued by King Robert II, 1371-90, was called “St. Andrew’s,” and bore the 
image of the Saint on his cross. Another was issued with only a St. Andrew 
cross. The “ St. Andrew’s”’ of Robert III, 1390-1406, has the figure of the 
Saint on the cross. The “St. Andrew’s Half,” differs by representing the 
Saint with his arms extended, but without the cross. The gold coinage of 
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James I dates from 1433, and has on the reverse side a small St. Andrew’s 
cross. In 1451, the gold issue of “St. Andrew’s” and its half (James II.), 
bore on the reverse of each a figure of the Saint. The gold coinage of James 
III, 1460-67, consisted of a “St. Andrew’s” and the “St. Andrew’s Half.” 
In 1468, the Billon Plack and halt Plack appeared, bearing a St. Andrew's 
cross in centre on the reverse side. In 1488, James IV, the “ St. Andrew's” 
bore the image of the Saint, with a glory round his head, together with his 
cross which reached to the outer edge of the coin. In the last coinage 
of James IV, 1512, appeared the Billon Plack, representing the Saint and cross in 
each quarter. Inthe second issue of the same year, the Saint and cross appear 
in the centre. In 1677-81,some of the coins were adorned with aiSt. Andrew’s 
cross passing through a crown, and have the thistle design. Other coins might 
be mentioned with somewhat similar devices. ‘Towards the close of the last 
century, a large nutnber of copper tokens were circulated as coin, by private 
corporations and individuals. One of the Edinburgh hali penny tokens re- 
presents St. Andrew carrying his cross in front of him, with the erect thistle on 
either side. It had also on the rim the motto of the order. The Russian 
quarter roubles of Peter the Great, of 1701, had an eagle with a St. Andrew’s 
cross around his neck. ‘The roubles of 1723 had the Grand Ribbon of the order 
of St. Andrew ; of 1724, the Star of the order of St. Andrew. Peter the Great 
died in 1725, and his widow Catharine I, had new designs, and among the 
adornments, the broad Ribbon and Star of St. Andrew. In 1731-41, on the half 
roubles of Anna, the broad ribbon of the order of St. Andrew is worn by the 
figure in armor. In 1741, a Russian coin has a smail bust, draped, and wear- 
ing the mbbon and badge of St. Andrew. ‘These references to coins may not 
be deemed pertinent to our subject; but being interesting in connection 
with the Saint, may be regarded as permissible. 

There is a tradition that ‘The Thistle” was first suggested as the national 
emblem, by a circumstance which occurred during the invasion of Scotland by 
the Norseman (Danes). Meditating the surprise of a Scottish camp, at night, 


and while the main force were halting, a spy in endeavoring to discover the 
undefended points, stepped with bare feet upon a thistle, which caused such 
pain that his loud and involuntary exclamation prevented a surprise by arous- 
ing the ‘‘unsuspecting Scots,” who immediately attacked and repulsed the inva- 


ders and obtained a complete victory. ‘The Scotch thistle (crucus acauties) 


was recognized as instrumental to their success, and has since been regarded 
as the heraldic badge of Scotland. 

‘The “ Wisconsin Historical Collections ” (vol. 4,) refer to a relic of the Scotch 
rebellion, which is deposited in the rooms of the Historical Society of that 
State, at Madison. It is * a portion of an old red silk flag, bearing date in 
gilt figures 1719, which is four years later than the Scotch rebellion of 1715 ;” 
“also the Scotch ‘Thistle in gilt and the Latin motto of the Order of the This- 
tle or Knights of St. Andrew.” It was obtained from a Captain Clarkson, of 
Ceresco, Wisconsin, alineal descendent of itsoriginalowner. By distinct tradition 
of the family through whom the ancient flag has been handed down, it was used 
in the memorable Scottish rebellion of 1745, and was in the fatal defeat of 
Prince Charlie at Culloden, soon after which its early possessors—the Clarkson 
family—migrated to New England, bringing this interesting relic with them. 
There is also recorded in Brewster’s “‘ Rambles about Portsmouth,” New 
Hampshire, (vol. 1), an interesting account of two brothers, Andrew and John 
Clarkson, who occupied a spacious old framed house with gambrel-roof which 
I well remember to have frequently shunned iv my boyhood days as haunted. 
In 1835, the grand old mansion, long unoccupied, was demolished. The 
Clarksons are represented as natives of Scotland, and men of distinction. 
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Andrew “ enlisted under the banner of the Pretender, and was an ensign in 
his army.” He “ came to this country in the year 1717, and brought with him 
the colors belonging to his company.”’ Whether cr not the two accounts refer 
to the same flag, | am unable to determine. A discrepency in dates exists ; but 
this might occur in statesments derived from traditional and not published 
sources. ‘ 

Masonry honors St. Andrew; records his name in her calendar and 
observes St. Andrew’s day. Many lodges bear his appellation, and none more 
worthy than the * Lodge of St. Audrew,” of Boston, Mass., which obtained its 
charter from the Grand Lodge of Masons in Scotland, November 30, 1756, 
and is noted for its excellency of membership, munificence in charity, and 
proficiency in Masonry. Enrolled upon its scroll of membership are the names 
of many men of renown, Joseph Warren and Paul Revere being 
conspicuous. ‘The twenty-ninth degree in the Ancient and Accepted Scottish 
Rite of Free Masonry, is known as the order of “Grand Scottish Knight of 
St. Andrew.” The banner of the order is white, fringed with gold, with a St. 
Andrew’s cross in green on each side. The dress of the knights, in part, isa 
crimson robe, having embroidered on the left breast a large white St. Andrew’s 
cross ; the jewels, a St. Andrew’s cross of gold, with a large emerald in the cen- 
tre, surmounted by the helmet of a knight, and with a thistle of gold between the 
arms at the bottom. ‘The lessons of the order teach humility, patience and 
self-denial as essential virtues ; also, charity, clemency and generosity, as well 
as virtue, truth and honor, as most excellent qualities which should characterize 
all so distinguished in Masonry as the “ Grand Scottish Knights of St. Andrew.” 
‘The order was established by King Robert Bruce, in 1314, and was first com- 
posed of persecuted brethren of the order of the * House of the Temple at 
Jerusalem,” ‘*The Knighthood of the Temple of Solomon” or of “The 
Knights of the Temple,” was established in 1118, and declared heretical by 
Pope Clement V, at the instance of Philip the Fair of France, in 1307. The 
members of the order in that country, were imprisoned, many executed, more 
tortured and all impoverished. In most of the European States their property 
had been confiscated, and their leaders incarcerated, which caused the perse- 
cutéd brethren to leave their homes and lay aside the garb of the “ Temple.” 
In England, King Edward proscribed them, unless they entered the Perfectories 
of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem or of the Hospital. In Scotland, 
however, they found protection, and joined the army with which King Robert 
Bruce resisted the invasion of Scotland by Edward II, of England. The 
battle of Bannockburn was fought on the 24th of June, 1314. In recognition 
of tre heroic aid of the Templars on that memorable day, Bruce created, and 
then received them into, the Order of St. Andrew-du-chardon (of the thistle), 
of Scotland, which was afterwards annexed to the degree of the Rite of 
Herodum, which concealed the real name of the order “The Holy House of 
the Temple at Jerusalem.” When the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite was 
finally organized by those in possession of the degree of the Rites of Herodum 
and Perfection and other Rites, and detached degrees that had been from time 
to time established in Scotland, France, Germany and elsewhere, the order of 
“Grand Scottish Knights of St. Andrew,” became the twenty-ninth of the new 
Rite formed by selecting from the different rites and observances, seven degrees 
in addition to the twenty-five of Perfection, and created the thirty-third as the 
supreme and last degree to rule the whole. 

The Standard of Great Britain is formed by the union of the three crosses 
of St. George, St. Andrew and St. Patrick. It is called the great Union Flag 
of the Empire of Great Britain. It is recorded that the flag called the Great 
Union, raised by Washington at Cambridge, Mass., January 2, 1776, consisted 
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of thirteen alternate red and white stripes of the present flag of the United 
States, with the crosses of St. George and St. Andrew emblazoned on the blue 
canton in place of the stars. ; 

Many churches likewise bear the manly and exalted name of St. Andrew. 
Near by my own New Hampshire home, there stands a little church, not far from 
the ragged headlands ; and as the prayers of its worshippers ascend on high, the 
grand old ocean, that great wonder of the Creator, beats its ceaseless monotone 
as it laves the pebbly beach and thunders along the rocky coast. To this 
sacred edifice, recently erected, has been given the appropriate name of “St. 
Andrew’s by the Sea.” 

At Madrid, in the Museo-del- Rey, are collected forty-five pictures by Murillo, 
the celebrated Spanish painter (1618-1682) ; one deserving special mention, 
is the Martyrdom of St. Andrew. It is described as “ painted in small pro- 
portions, and is one of the best of the zerial style; a silver tint, which seems 
showered down from heaven by the angels holding out the palm of immortality 
to St. Andrew, who is being crucified, pervades every object, softens the out- 
lines, harmonizes the tints and gives the whole scene a cloudy and fantastic 
appearance, which is full of charms.”’ In the collection of Mr. Miles at Leigh 
Court, is another painting by Murillo exhibiting St. Andrew suspended ona high 
cross, formed of the trunks of trees laid transversly. This is described as a 
work of great beauty and very effective. I would here remark that all author- 
ities are not agreed concerning the form of the cross. One says it was an 
Olive tree and not a cross formed of plank. “ The Martvrdom of St. Andrew” 
and the Saint preaching the Gospel, by Jaun-de-Roelas, are also mentioned as 
splendid productions of art. In the Hampton Court Palace, were deposited 
seven cartoons which were brought to England by King Charles the First from 
Brussels, in 1629, at the suggestion of Rubens, the distinguished Flemish paint- 
er. They were the composition of “ Raphael the Divine.” and prepared by 
that Prince of Painters, who is recognized as without a rival. He designed in 
the years 1513-16, twenty five scenes executed in colors, representing. Gospel 
subjects, which were copied at Brussels, by being woven in tapestry fourteen 
to eighteen feet in length and twelve in height. Several are preserved at the 
Vatican at Rome, and in the European courts. Among the number formerly 
at Hampton Palace, but now exhibited at South Kensington Museum, is one 
representing “ Christ calling Peter and Andrew,” but more generally known as 
“The Miraculous Draught of Fishes.” in which the Saviour, Peter and Andrew 
are in one boat, and Zebedee anil his sons James and John in another. They 
are the prominent and absorbing features of the sketch, which is particularly 
distinguished as having all of Raphael's characteristics of ** simplicity, perspicuity, 
emphatic expression and clear developement of the story it illustrates.” In 
Leonardo-de-Vinci’s celebrated picture of the Lord’s supper, which is painted 
upon the walls of the Refectory of the Dominican Convent at Milan, Italy, 
and was completed in 1492, the position of St. Andrew is next to Phitip, who 
is near the end of the table earnestly looking at Jesus. Andrew is seated with 
his elbows resting upon the table. 

In the ancient Greek types and in the old Mosaics, St. Andrew is represented 
as aged, with flowing white hair and beard, and is distinguished by the trans- 
versed cross. Since the fourteenth century, in the devotional pictures in which 
St. Andrew figures, he is represented as a very old man, his hair and beard 
silver white, long, loose and flowing ; and in general the beard is divided. He 
leans upon his cross, and holds the Gospel in his right hand. ‘St. Andrew 
adoring his cross,’’ by Andrea Sacchi, which is in the gallery of the Vatican at 
Rome, is remarkable “for its simplicity and fine expression.’’ Guido painted 
in fresco in the Chapel of St. Andrea ia the Church of St. Gregorio, at Rome, “ St. 
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Andrew’s Adoration of his Cross,” and on the opposite wall Domenichius paint- 
ed the “ Flagellation of St. Andrew.” He also painted the same subject in 
the Church of St. Andrea-della-Valle, in somewhat different style, choosing 
another ‘moment of the torture,” and in the same church the crucifixtion 
of the Saint and his apotheosis surmounting the whole. Correggio, 
the great Italian painter, secured additional lustre to his name by his matchless 
genius he displayed in delineating the Apostles. ‘ The calling of St. Peter and 
St. Andrew.” by Masaccio and Guido, 1407-43, now in the church of the Car- 
melites at Florence, are very celebrated. “The Communion of the Apostles,” 
by Ribera, an Italian artist at Naples, in San Mantino, is also considered a master- 
piece. Cespeda’s painting of “The Last Supper,” has a marked reputa- 
tion. In the medieval pictures, the Apostles are represented by distinc- 
tive badges or appendages, as Peter with the keys, James the son of Zebedee 
(James the Greater) with a pilgrim’s staif and a gourd bottle, John with a cup 
and a winged serpent flying out of it, Philip with a long staff shaped like a 
cross, Bartholomew with a knife, Thomas with a lance, Matthew with a hatchet, 
James the son of Alpheus (James the Less) with a fuller’s pole, Lebbeas whose 
surname was Thaddeus (St. Jude) with a club, Simon the Canaanite with a saw, 
Matthias with a battle-axe, St. Paul with a sword. St. Andrew is represented 
in all pictures and sculptures with a cross. 

I have thus enumerated a few of the famous paintings by the great masters 
in which St. Andrew is a prominent figure. In the collections of paintings, 
mosaics, engravings, sculpture, carvings and castings, which are extensively dis- 
persed over Europe and constitute one of the greatest attractions of its lead- 
ing cities, there are a large number in which he is represented grouped 
with other Saints, or isolated and alone with his cross. I have had the 
privilege of seeing most of these notable works of art to which I have referred. 

In considering the life and character of St. Andrew, alike renowned in 
sacred and profane history, I have briefly recounted the prominent events of 
his Apostleship, the fortitude and fidelity which characterized his mission, and 
the patience and heroism exhibited at his martyrdom ; the respect paid to his 
memory by the potentates of earth ; the reverence of a nation whose Patron he 
became ; the veneration of communities incorporated by his name; and the 
tributes of genius in symbolizing through the medium of form the qualities 
which distinguished him. He has been delineated on the canvas, sculptured in 
marble, wrought in mosaics, woven in tapestry, emblematized on coin, carved 
in wood, engraved on stone and cast in bronze. Temples of piety, houses of 
mercy, and institutions of learning, have been dedicated to his memory. 
Societies, religious and secular, perpetuate his name—a name which must ever 
be sacred in Christian annals; illustrious on the martyrs’ scroll; conspicu- 
ous in the orders instituted by men; and inestimably dear to the Christian 
heart as an eminent exemplar of a divinely religious faith. His name, 
“Written in the Book of Life,’”’ shines “as the brightness of the firnament,” 
and will endure the stars forever and ever.” 

When I commenced to note my thoughts and examine my collections relat- 
ing to the illustrious Saint whose name we all revere, I had no purpose of 
writing so extended a sketch. It has been collated from scriptural and histori- 
cal sources, as well as traditional and legendary records. I have not attempted 
to question the authenticity of any of the statements I have consulted as to the 
history of St. Andrew, or to discredit in the least whatever has been ascribed to 
him, but have given such scriptural and historical facts, as well as traditional 
reports, as I have been able to gather from the materials within my reach relat- 
ing to him; and I shall now leave it to you to discriminate between what is 
known to be historical truth and what may be mere fiction. Having been deeply 
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interested in considering the subject and in the preparation of this sketch, I 
trust I have been successful in enlisting your interest, without exhausting your 
patience by its recital, and that it may have imparted some information which 
will be new concerning St. Andrew the Apostle, and, the patron Saint of 
Scotland. 





LETTER FROM JACOB B. MOORE TO EX-GOV. WILLIAM 
PLUMER. 


ConcorD, N. H., April 17, 1826. 

Dear Sir :— 

I regretted very much that my brother discontinued his paper, 
and that circumstances out of his or my control obliged him to do so. He 
had a small, but a sufficient patronage to enable him to keep along a few weeks 
before the publication of his last paper, when the formation of large ‘* com- 
panies of subscribers,’’ agreeably to propositions sent forth from our Pfriot 
and Statesman establishments, reduced his subscription list so much that no 
alternative presented but to s/f. I do not complain that people wish to 
increase their amount of ‘zcome or influence, but I do dislike the means which 
are too frequently used by the greater establishments to put down the lesser. 

A newspaper, conducted on the principles which you name, supporting the 
great cause of the country against the interests of factious and designing men, 
—judging of measures as they are, without putting into the scale those with 
whom they happen to originate,—would, in my opinion, be very useful and 
perhaps profitable. If I ever engage in a newspaper, it would be in one of 
this description. At the present, my employments are of a nature requiring 
ail my attention ; and being such, with a moderate income, free from the toils 
and vexations which generally attend an editorial life, I shall content myself 
with my present course of business, unless that by some event should pass 
into other channels. 

As to political affairs, young as | am, I have seen a great deal of what I 
believe to be corruption ; and have no reason to hope, from the examples con- 
tinually before the world, that any better standard of morals can ever be 
applied to our political rulers. And when the stern integrity, the republican 
virtue and talents which have characterized the age in which our country sprang 
into existence and grew to be the power she now is, shall be talked of only as 
belonging to the past,—we need not the spirit of prophecy to describe our 
political condition. 

I should be very happy to see you, and spend a few hours in talking on 
these and other matters; and shall give myself the pleasure as early as con- 
venient. 

With best regards to your family, 

I am your most obt., 
JACOB B. MOORE. 
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LOG-BOOK OF THF. RANGER. 


CONTRIBUTED 


TUESDAY, Feb. 2. 1779. Winds and 
weather much the same as the day past. 
Seraped and payed the bowsprit, bent 
our top sails and top gallant sails, fore 
sail, fore stay and mizzen; reefed new 
braids for the mizzen. Expended forty 
fathoms batline for reef and head ear- 
ings for our top sails and fore sail. Re- 
ceived on board 250 cwt.damaged bread. 

WEDNESDAY. Feb. 3, 1779. Winds 
from 8. W to W., the first and middle 
part of this twenty-four hours; the lat- 
ter part northwardly winds and pleasant 
weather. Bent our main top gallant 
stay sail, middle and main top mast 
stay sails and jib. Reeeived on board 
sixty muskets with bayonets. White- 
washed and dryed our magazine. Re- 
ceived anew middle stay sail. Down 
hale and jib. out hale. 

THURSDAY, Feb. 4, 1779. The former 
part of this twenty-four hours wind 
north, and from N. to S. W.. the latter 
part of the day. Bent the main sail, 
main top mast stay sail and middle ditto. 
Reefed new main bowlines, main top 
mast stay sail. brails and clewlines. 
Finished tarring the sides. 

FRIDAY, Feb. 5, 1779. Strong gales at 
N. W.. and cold. Down top gallant 
yards and masts. Received on board 
our small sails. People employed about 
sundry necessary jobs. 

SATURDAY. Feb. 6. 1779. Pleasant 
gales at N. W.. fair weather. The 
people employed clearing the store- 
rooms. Reeeived on board 26 half bar- 
rels, 6 whole ones, and 24 kegs powder. 
Got up top gallant masts and yards, and 
at sunset got them down. Received on 
board one coil 14 inch, some junk, one 
barrel beef and two bundles iron hoops. 

SUNDAY, Feb. 7, 1779. The fore part 
of this twenty-four hours the wind at 
N. W., with snow; latter part pleasant. 
People employed clearing the decks. 

Monpay, Feb. 8.1779. All this twen- 
ty-four hours tine pleasant weather, the 
wind at N. E. Hauled both cables up 
and coilel them on the fore castle. 
Employed clearing ship’s hold to look 
at the water. Started five small 
of water to fill up the groun1 tier. 


casks 


2e- 


BY E. P. 


JEWELL. 


ceived forty pigs of lead aft to keep the 
ship in trim. 

Turspay, Feb. 9. 1779. Wtnd from 
south to S. W., with rain and snow. 
Completed the hold and coiled down the 
cables. Delivered the sailmakers ten 
yards ticklingburg. also six yards to 
mark staples, by Capt. Simpson’s order. 

WEDNESDAY, Feb. 10, 1779. Foggy. 
winds andsouthwardly weather. Stored 
our kedge and steam anchor. Re- 
ceived on board two top masts, a spare 
main yard; also ten bushels potatoes 
came alongside our cutter from the boat- 
builders. 

THURSDAY, 
weather 
hours, 


Feb. 11, 1779. Cloudy 
throughout this twenty-four 
and cold wind from S. W. to N. 
B. W. Received on board three hogs- 
heads water. Employed stowing and 
lashing our booms. Fixed tripping lines 
for top gallant yards, fifty fathoms bow- 
line. 

Fripay, Feb. 12, 1779. All this twen- 
ty-four hours fine pleasant weather, 
the windatS.8. W. Employed getting 
our stern anchor on board and getting 
all clear to go down. Received on 
hoard 3 hhds. water, 3 barrelof peas, 2 
top gallant masts, and a new stock fora 
stern anchor. Found our stern cable to 
be chafed against the rocks. 

SATURDAY, Feb. 13, 1779. Fair and 
pleasant weather throughout this twen- 
ty-four hours, wind variable from W. 
S.WtoN. W. Atnine A. M., cast loose 
from Moffat’s wharf and came to sail at 
} past nine; anchored with best bower 
in Pepperel’s Cove. Veared out and 
moored our small bower % of a cable 
each way. The light house bearing 
south } east. Fort Washington W. N. 
W. 4 W. Kittery Meeting House, bearing 
north } west. Distance from shore 4 
mile. 

SuNDAY., Feb. 14, 1779. The fore and 
middle part of this twenty-four hours 
light airs and variable with rain and sleet. 
Came in « sloop gandolope bound to 
Newbury. Latter part small breezes at 
N. W.. and a thick fog. Broached a 
hogshead water. Read prayers. 














